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TO THE READER. 


THE AUTHOR of this small volume, though strongly op- 
posed to granting one kind of ‘* indulgences,” is not there- 
_ fore averse to every kind ; and in view of the talent and 
skill requisite for successful authorship, i in this ‘‘age of book- 
making,”’ has, as a matter of course, sufficient cause to ask 
that some indulgence should be granted him, especially, 
by the critical reader of the following pages. a But 
for the circumstances, which are given in the introduc- 
tion, and which led to this publication, its humble author 
would not at this time have asked this kind of patronage 
from his highly esteemed fellow-citizens: and yet under those 
peculiar circumstances, he felt it a duty he owed to himself 
and to community, to appear as a defender of truth, and 
the opposer of ruinous and disguised error. The Roman 
Catholic controversy has, in consequence of the course pur- 
sued by several of the leading dignitaries of the papal church 
in this country, become increasingly interesting and impor- 
tant for some time past; and especially in our own State, 
since the bold attempt by Bishop Hughs and others, to se- 
cure our Public School Funds, to propagate popery, the 
very Goddess of Despotism, in this land of free institutions 
and blood-bought liberty. Sufficient evidence will be found 
in this book, taken directly from R. C. authors, to demon- 
strate that the ‘‘ real principles”’ of their Church are now 
precisely what they were before the Reformation under the 
immortal LuruHeEr, and his coadjutors. Indeed, it is the 
boast of this ‘* Mother Church” that she has never chang- 
ed; and if so, every reader of general and ecclesiastical 
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history knows that they are (because they have been) ca- 
‘pable of the most horrible deeds, that ever disgraced or 
distressed the civilized world. This seems an undeniable 
inference from the premises. But the first and main design 
of this volume, is to prove the demoralizing tendency of 
Roman Catholic Indulgences, understood according to the 
definition of their own authors. Facts and arguments of 
a more miscellaneous character may be thrown into an ap- 
pendix; but the reader is desired to attend first to the facts © 
and principles in dispute, relating to the particular question 
now in debate. It may not be improper to say, that the 
Rey. Jesse T. Peck, A. M. late Principal of the Gouy- 
erneur Wesleyan Seminary, N. Y. after attending to the 
reading of most of the Ms. advised the author to publish 
it, whenseriously requested to express his deliberate judg- 
ment upon the point. Faults in the style, no doubt exist, 
but it is hoped none that will prevent a ready and clear ap- 
prehension of the sentiment intended to be conveyed,— 
With earnest prayers for the universal spread of Bipie 
christianity, as the greatest boon of either individuals or na- 
tions, this work is now committed to the press and to the 
candour and discrimination of an enlightened public. 


S. CHASE. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. June 1841. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ir is now sometime since the author of the fullow- 
ing pages announced his intention to publish such a 
work as the title of this little volume indicates; but 
he has hitherto been prevented by various causes, 
which it is not needful here to name. But as these 
special hindrances have ceased to interpose, the wri- 
ter, although sufficiently occupied by his ordinary 
pastoral duties, feels that he cannot longer forbear 
doing himself, at least the justice of redeeming the 
pledge to which reference has just been made. 


This, however, is attempted under a deep con- 
viction both of the importance of the work itself, 
and the qualifications requisite for its performance. 
As to the occasion of this essay, it 1s presumed to 
be well understood by many of those who will be 
likely to read it ; but it is due to the reader here to 
state the leading facts which have resulted in the 
present publication. They are as follows: 

At a Temperance Meeting held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church in this village, (Watertown, ) 
on the evening of the first of October, eighteen 
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hundred and thirty-nine, in the course of some re- 
marks which I there made on the subject of temper- 
ance, it was stated that the license law of this state 
authorising the sale of intoxicating liquors was like 
the system of Roman Catholic indulgences, allow- 
ing the commission of sin for a price ; and as it had 
been ascertained by our own countryman, Mr. Rod- 
ney, that many of those mock Republics in South A- 
merica received their support toa great extent from 
the sale of Roman Catholic indulgences ; and that 
as every sound Protestant must deprecate such a 
practice in the church, so should every true Repub- 
lican abhor its semblance in state legislation. 


I had no sooner taken my seat than the Rev. Mr. 
Gilbride, a R. C. Priest, of whose presence I was 
not until then aware, arose, and in a very rapid and 
vehement manner denied the truth of what I had 
said respecting ‘his religion,” and challenged me 
to the proof; and also made several strong personal, 
as well as general remarks, respecting the treatment 
of Roman Catholics by Protestants. When he had 
done, I replied by disclaiming all intention of per- 
sonal insult, and stated that I had referred to the of- 
fensive fact, well known and well attested, merely 
for the purpose of illustrating the point in hand.— 
. Mr. G. then repeated with vehemence several of 
his former remarks, and soon after left the house in 
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a very abrupt and furious manner. During the cor- 
respondence which followed this event, Mr. G. on 
being reminded of his conduct on this occasion, at- 
tempted an apology for it on the ground of surprise, 
by what he called my “ assault.” It was in sub- 
stance the following: His want of moral resem- 
blance to the Saviour and his Apostles—the exam- 
ple of Jesus Christ in driving, with a scourge of 
small cords, certain men from the Jewish Temple, 
together with the influence exerted upon him by his 
natural gait in walking, induced by the extent of 
his pastoral charze; and being, as he said, ** goaded 


by injury.” What an apology ! 


Soon after these circumstances occurred, I addres- 
sed a letter to Mr. G. and proposed a public discus- 
sion of the disputed fact alluded to at the Temper- 
ance Meeting ; and Mr. G. having signified his as- 
sent to this proposal, I then suggested to him the 
propriety and importance of its being conducted 
through the press, chiefly for the purpose of giving 
ita more tangible character ; and in order that the 
public might be able more leisurely to examine the 
arguments adduced in support of the opposing views. 
To this latter suggestion also Mr. G. assented, but 
could not be induced to enter into any stipulations 
respecting the particular press that should be em- 
ployed for this purpose; still, however, urging me 
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to make my own selection, and if the press of my 
choice would publish his replies he would present 
them through that medium, and if not, through some 
other medium of equal publicity. But as 1 deemed 
it important that both sides of this controversy should 
come before the same class of readers, I could not 
allow this discretionary power to my opponent, and 
therefore insisted upon a mutual choice of the press, 
and share in the expenditures which it was presum- 
ed would arise from a printed discussion. To this 
measure, however, my opponent would not consent, 
but insisted that ] ought to proceed according to his 
proposal as just stated. Thus circumstanced, I de- 
termined to ascertain the terms of admission for this 
controversy into the columns of one of the village 
newspapers, but found after some delay that neither 
of them would on any consideration admit it; and 
of course was compelled to relinquish thts mode of 
executing my design. Upon reflection I concluded 
as a last resort to prepare my arguments for the 
press and either issue them weekly in newspaper 
form, or publish them in a small volume ; and an- 
nounced through the Watertown Register my in- 
tention of adopting one of these modes as soon as 
I might find it consistent with other duties. I also 
at the same time expressed my intention of publish- 
ing the private correspondence between Mr. G. and 
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myself, respecting the preliminaries of a printed dis- 
cussion ; but this was done soon after by the Jeffer- 
sonian, at the request of Mr. G. the Editor rightly 
supposing that I had no objections to its being done 
through his paper. 


In throwing these letters before community, Mr. 
G. prefaced them with. ‘a notice to the public,” in 
which, among other things, he expressed his inten- 
tion to follow their publication with a correct state- 
ment of the only doctrine which the R. C. Church 
had ever taught concerning indulgences ; and that 
he would ‘‘attend on me whenever my other pas- 
toral duties would allow me leisure to fasten my char- 
ges on his church.’? This notice and the private 
correspondence were given to the public in the lat- 
ter part of February, 1840 ; immediately after which 
the Editor of the Jeffersonian having refused to in- 
sert, except at advertising prices, any farther com- 
munications on this subject, I published through his 
paper a second notice of the course I intended to 
pursue in “ sifting to the bottom” the facts relating 
to R. C. indulgences. But my opponent, who had 
throughout the correspondence endeavored to make 
it appear that he was very anxious to prosecute the 
discussion, and had so recently pledged himself to 
‘attend on me whenever my other pastoral duties 
should allow me leisure,’’ now suddenly charged his 
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purpose and notified the public through the the Jef- 
fersonian of April 13th that he should ‘ pay no at- 
tention to my siftings,’? unless I wrote through the 
columns of that paper. And all this when he knew 
-by an express editorial that nothing relating to this 
subject would be admitted except in the advertising 
department, and at advertising prices! Is not this 
course a little strange? But whatever may be 
deemed either lawful or expedient for a man who 
has deliberately bound himself by two opposite and 
contradictory pledges, of an unqualified form, I 
must, with the leave of divine Providence, redeem 
the one I have given, upon the spur of Mr. G.’s 
challenge. 


That the reader may fully understand the matter 
in dispute, the following extracts are taken from the 
first two letters that were exchanged upon this topic 
between Mr. G. and the author of these pages.— 
Three days after the challenge of Mr. G. was giv- 
en, under the circumstances already stated, the wri- 
ter addressed a letter to him commencing thus:— 
«Rev. Sir, This is to say that if by your challenge 
of last Tuesday evening, at the Temperance Meet- 
ing in the Second Presbyterian Church in this place, 
you intended to be understood as affirming that no 
Pope ever authorised, and that no clergy of any or- 
der, practised the sale of indulgences in the R. C. 
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Church, then I am ready to meet you or any other 
R. C. Priest, in Watertown, or any other conve- 
nient place, and show by abundant and valid testi- 
mony, that such have been the facts, according to 
my statemeut on the above named evening.” To 
this part of the letter now referred to, Mr. G. re- 
plied, six days after, (10 Oct. 1839,) thus: “ Rev. 
sir, If you continue to assert an indulgence to be 
what you on the occasion referred to, alledged, I 
affirm that you do not understand what my church 
has at any time understood, or now understands, by 
an indulgence. I affirm, 2nd, That no Popeat any 
time authorised the sale of indulgences, much less 
what you affirmed, and 3d. That the clergy of no or-~ 
der, at any time practiced the sale of them, much less 
what you affirmed. The decree of any general 
council, or the Bull of any Pope shall be proof pos- 
itive against me on the two first points, and the rule 
of any order shall be proof against me on the last.” 
I have taken the liberty to italicise some words in 
the above extracts, that were not so in the original, 
in order to show more strongly the ground of the 
present controversy. Itis, however, proper to state 
that after an oral discussion was given up, and espe- 
cially, after it became necessary to publish a book in 
order to bring the subject fully before community, 
the author thought it best not to limit himself to a 
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bare recital of historical facts in proof of his posi- 
tion, but to show, first, that such historical facts have 
a natural basis in the R. C. dogmas, respecting the 
nature of an indulgence, and the sacrament of pen- 
ance, with which it is inseparably connected. And 
it will be seen by a careful perusal of these pages 
that an examination of this sacrament could not be 
very well separated from the other six ; all being 
curiously linked together in this system of salvation, 
taught by the ‘‘ infallible church.”? Yea, infallibil- 
ity itself, and purgatorial fires will be found insepar- 
able adjuncts of the indulgences, provided for and 
granted, upon specified conditions to all * faithful” 
Roman Catholics. 


And in doing this, we have not depended first, 
or chiefly, on Protestant ‘‘ authorities,” but R. C. 
writers and writings of acknowledged authority in 
“holy mother Church.”? According to the above 
suggestions relative to the plan of this work, it will 
be comprised in three chapters. The subject of the 
first chapter will be the nature of R. C. indulgen- 
ces, shown both fiom direct definition and the or- 
dinary manner of dispensing them, in connection 
with a claim to plenary power to forgive sin.— 
Chapter second will embrace a condensed view of 
the collateral principles associated with the exercise 
of such a dispensing power, showing the carnal se- 
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curity they afford to the sinner. Chapter third will 
comprise a historical investigation, presenting an 
outline of the origin, increase and prevalence of R. 
C. indulgencies, with a reply to their own proofs in 
favor of them, and an argument drawn from the 
whole in support of the main position in dispute. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the nature of R. C. Indulgences, as presented 
both from direct definition and the ordinary man- 
ner of dispensing them in the exercise of a ple- 
nary power to forgive sin—proving that they en- 
courage crime. 

As to the nature of a R. C. indulgence, we are fur- 

nished with very explicit instructions from their own 

writings. We commence by quoting from a vol- 
ume published in Philadelphia, by Eugene Cummis- 
ky, and entitled ‘‘ Real Principles of Roman Cath- 
olics,”’? by the Right Rev. Doct. Hornihold. On 
page 236, the author asks ‘* What is an indulgence ? 

Ans. It is a remission of the temporal punishment 

due to sins, after the sins themselves, as to the guilt. 

and eternal punishment, are forgiven by the sacra- 
ment of penance, or perfect contrition.”” In perfect 
accordance with this definition is the one given in 

a little work entitled ‘‘ The Manual of Catholic pi- 

ety, by the late Rev. Wm. Gahan, O. S. A. cor- 

rected and approved by the Right Rev. Bishop Ken- 
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drick ;? and published, like the former, at Philadel- 
phia. The author, after stating both the days and 
the established conditions of granting indulgences, 
says, in a note on page 10: ‘* By an indulgence is 
meant a relaxation, or remission of the temporal 
punishment due to sins already forgiven, both as to 
the guilt and eternal punishment—some indulgen- 
ces are called plenary, because when the full effect 
of them is gained, they remit all the debt of tem- 
poral punishment ; others are called partial—for ex- 
ample, an indulgence of forty or an hundred days, 
or of three or seven, ten, fifteen, or more years; 
because the penitent is only thereby released in part, 
or from such a proportion of the debt of temporal 
punishment as was formerly enjoined by the peni- 
tential canons, according to the enormity of crimes 
_ committed, and as would have been remitted by God, 
had the penitent undergone for such a space of time, 
the severe canonical penances which were in use in 
the Church until the 12thcentury. The direct and 
immediate effect, therefore, of an indulgence is to 
remit the debt of temporal punishment and not to 
pardon or remit sin, as it supposes sin already for- 
given. It is to discharge and cancel the debt of 
temporal punishment that works of penance are en- 
joined”? [not in the Scriptures but] ‘in the sacred 
tribunal of confession ; and that the Catholic Church, 
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like a compassionate mother opens her spiritual treas- 
ures from time to time to supply the wants and make 
up the deficiencies of her children.” 

According to this definition of an indulgence giv- 
- en by these R. C. authorities it is assumed that par- 
don and punishment are consistent with each other, 
in reference to the same offences, or that they may 
be forgiven, “as to the guilt and eternal punish- 
ment,’’? while a sore temporal punishment of indefi- 
nite duration, may be reserved, and become the sub- 
ject of a religious barter ! 


And this, too, is represented as the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the divine being in pardoning the sins of 
men ; hence the last quoted author says, on page 11, 
‘‘ The sinner’s repentance being seldom so perfect 
as to release him entirely from the whole punishment 
he deserves on account of the injury he has-commit- 
ted against the divine majesty, there usually remains 
some debt of temporal punishment to be discharged 
either in ¢his world or the neat. For though the 
mercy of God is moved by a true repentance, to par- 
don the guilt and eternal punishment due in hell for 
mortal sin, yet his justice often substitutes in its 
place some debt of temporal punishment to which 
the repentant sinner is liable on account of his past 
sins.” 

By italicising some of the more important words . 

Q* 
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in-this last extract our points of exception are indicated. 
According to this showing of the ground on which 
indulgencies are granted, the indispensable necessity 
of the reformation under Luruer is clearly proved ; 
for here is a frank avowal of the popish doctrine of 
salvation, by human merit. It is true the author 
speaks of the ‘ mercy of God,” but then this ‘is 
moved” not by the atoning merit of our divine Re- 
deemer, but ‘ by a true repentance,”’ and even when 
thus ‘“‘moved”’ to pardon the guilt and eternal pun- 
ishment due in hell for mortal sin, yet his justice 
substitutes in its place some debt of temporal pun- 
ishment, to which the sinner is justly liable on ac- 
count of his past sins.”? Now if it is the sinner’s 
repentance that moves the mercy of God, then the 
pardon that follows from it is an arbitrary act, by 
mere. prerogative, and without any reference to the 
‘honor of the divine government, or the sanction of 
law ; and on the principle of a blind sympathy, or 
else upon the recognition of merit in the pangs of 
penitence. And that this author really means to a- 
vow the Jast of these alternatives, appears from his 
saying that the ‘‘ sinner’s repentance is seldom so 
perfect as to release him entirely from the whole 
punishment he deserves ;” and also by the as- 
sertion that divine ‘‘ justice substitutes’? for sins 
pardoned, only in reference to their eternal punish- 
ment, ‘‘ some debt of temporal punishment, to be 
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discharged either in this world or the next.”?, Now 
if the principle of human merit, as the ground of sal- 
vation, be not intended, why this strict adherence to 
terms that can be understood in no other sense, with- 
out wresting them from their ordinary signification ? 
What anti-bible doctrine, yea, what nonsense is it 
to talk of the ‘* sinner’s repentance moving the mer- 
cy of God to pardon the guilt and eternal punish- 
ment due to his sins,”? and at the same time his jus- 
tice substituting a debt to be discharged in this or 
the next world! And how can that be called tem- 
poral punishment which takes place in the invisible 
world, when an Apostle has said that ‘‘ The things 
that are seen [are visible] are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen [and such are those of the 
‘next world,”’] are eternal?” | 


Once more: can there be properly a pardon gran- 
ted in reference to sins, for which ‘justice sudbsti- 
tutes”? a debt of punishment, to be discharged by 
the performances or the sufferings of the pardoned ? 
Certainly a debt paid is nota debt forgiven, how- 
ever it may have been, by prerogative, diminished 
in the way of a substitution, which “ justice” ex- 
acts. ‘That sin is not forgiven by mere prerogative 
in the divine being, but ina way consistent with the 
claims of justice, is a fundamental truth of the chris- 
tian system. This system, however, teaches us, not 
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that the ‘‘mercy of God is moved by the sinner’s 
repentance,” but that ‘‘God can be just and the 
justifier of him that beheveth in Jesus,” because “he 
is the propitiation [or satisfaction] for our sins,” and 
that with ‘his stripes we are healed.’? Nor do 
the Christian Scriptures any where teach that when 
the ‘‘ guilt and eternal punishment of sin is pardon- 
ed,”’ that it is substituted by ‘‘a debt of temporal 
punishment,” since if it were so, those pardoned 
would still be under a condemnatory sentence and 
‘< liable to punishment;”’ whereas, the Scripture 
saith ‘* There is no condemnation to them who are 
in Curist Jesus.” As for any supposed proof in 
favor of a reserved punishment in the case of Adam, 
the Israelites, David, &c. there is no bible evidence 
ofa R. C. ‘ substitution.”? According to the bible, 
the only ‘liability to punishment”? for those whose 
‘‘iniquities are forgiven,”’ is that represented in the 
parable of the two debtors ;—one forfeiting a par- 
don, or the forgiveness of his debt, because he would 
not show mercy to his fellow servant; and which 
our Lord applied to his disciples by saying, ‘so like- 
wise shall my heavenly father do to you, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespass.”? 

By saying this is the only ‘liability to punish- 
ment,’”? it is not intended that there are no other 
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ways of forfeiting a pardon, or falling into condem- 
nation, than by an-wnforgiving spirit ; but that there 
is ‘* no condemnation”? when God forgives sin, by 
his retaining a small debt instead of a large one ; 
and that as is in the parable just alluded to, he for- 
gives the whole debt. If this be not so, what mock- 
ery is it that our Lord has taught us to pray ‘‘ for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
_ pass against us,’’ when if we pray understandingly, 
and forgive like the God of Catholics, we must re- 
serve a debt against our debtors, ‘* to be discharged 
either in this world or the next”!! And if this 
dogma of popery were true, what a lame piece of 
advice the Apostle has given to his Ephesian breth- 
ren in saying, ‘* be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’? But if God’s 
justice substitutes a debt of temporal punishment, 
when his mercy is moved by the sinner’s repentance 
to pardon the ‘ guilt and eternal punishment,” then 
Christians ‘ forgiving one another” or ‘* forgiving 
their enemies”” must still exact a temporal punish- 
ment! And who would feel grateful for such a 
pardon ? 

But without dwelling longer upon the nature of a 
R. C. indulgence, according to their own defini- 
tion, or stopping to show its absurdity and anti-scrip- 
tural character ; let us hasten to present the mode in 
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which ‘‘holy mother church?’ dispenses or grants 

them to her ‘ faithful’? children, who nevertheless 

are so very unfaithful as to deserve in many instan- 
ces, not only severe penances in this life, but many 
thousands of years in purgatorial fires ! 

After presenting the following rules and regula- 
tions of the R. C. Church in these United States 
relative to the granting of indulgences, we shall 
give the argument arising from the nature of indul- 
gences, by recapitulating the proofs adduced. 

On the eighth page of Rev. Wm. Gahan’s Man- 
ual of Catholic Piety, there isa section opened with 
the following caption: ‘¢ Plenary indulgences gran- 
ted to the faithful throughout the United States, at 
the following times:”” We give the table in full. 
“J. On Christmas day and the twelve days follow- 
ing, to the day of Epiphany, inclusively. 

II. In the first week in Lent, beginning with the 
first Sunday and ending with the second send 
day, inclusively. 

Il]. At Easter, i. e. from Palm Sunday, inclusive- 
ly, to Low Sunday, inclusively. 

IV. From Whitsunday to the end of the octave of 
corpus Christi. 

V. On the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul and du- 
ring the octave. 

VI. On the feast of the assumption of the blessed 

virgin Mary and during the octave. 
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VII. On the Sunday preceding the feast of St. Mi- 
chael, unless St. Michael fall on a Sunday, in 
which case it begins on that day. 

VIII. On All Saints’ day, and during the octave. 


IX. Once every month, on any day which each of 
the faithful shall choose, as best suits himself.’ 


The above exhibit of acceptable days for grant- 
ing indulgences to “ the faithful’? delinquents, is al- 
so found verbatim, on the twenty-first page of the 
*« Christian’s Guide to Heaven,” published by F. 
Lucas, of Baltimore, Md. and immediately follow- 
ing it in each of these books, there is a particular 
detail of ‘‘ the conditions”? on which these plenary, 
or full indulgencies are granted on the days specifi- 
ed asabove. These ‘conditions,’ with some slight 
variations, according to the days on which the grant 
is made, are as follows: 

1. *‘ To confess their sins with a sincere repentance, 
to a priest, approved by the bishop. 

2. Devoutly and worthily to receive the holy com- 
munion. 

3. To visit some chapel or oratory where mass is 
celebrated, and there offer up their. prayers for 
the peace and welfare of God’s Church. 

4. That they be in a disposition, if their circum- 
stances allow it, to assist the poor with alms, in 
proportion to their abilities : or to visit and com- 
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fort the sick, and such as are near their end, if 

"they have the opportunity.” 

But as if the ‘‘ compassionate mother” edule not 
possibly afford too many facilities ‘to supply the 
wants and make up the deficiencies of her children,” 
a special note is appended to the above ‘‘condi- 
tions,”’ saying, ‘‘ It is noé required for gaining these 
indulgences that these works of mercy, corporal or 
spiritual, or this assistance at catechisms or sermons 
be done on the same day with the communion ; but 
that persons be then in a disposition or Bey of 
mind to do these things, or some of them at least, 
when opportunity shall offer.” Now if an indul- 
gence be, according to the R. C. authorities already 
quoted, ‘‘a remission of the temporal punishment 
due to sin,”’ and granted, not upon hard, but upon 
easy conditions, yea, without requiring their actual 
performance, but only the being in a disposition or 
‘“‘ readiness of mind, to do at least some of these 
things” such as ‘‘frequenting catechisms or sermons;”” 
if, we say, an indulgence be a remission of temporal 
punishment substituted by divine justice for the abso- 
lution of an eternal punishment, and upon conditions 
of human device,—conditions dispensing with the 
claims of divine justice, for violations of moral law; 
then such violation is encouraged just in proportion 
to the facilities provided before hund, for remitting 
the only punishment that remains to be exacted, ac- 
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cording to the showing of R. C. themselves, up- 
on these offenders, these ‘‘ faithful’? ones! 

But to save themselves from all reproach as the 
authors of such a system of religious traffic and bar- 
ter, R. Catholics ever-and-anon remind their Prot- 
estant opponents that all these things are done by 
virtue of a divine right, and in the exercise of an 
unerring infallibility secured to them by an indispu- 
table title, forever and ever! Asa specimen of this 
take the following from Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, pro- 
fessor in the University of Rome, &c. contained in 
the second volume of his ‘‘ Lectures on the princi- 
pal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Church, 
delivered at St. Mary’s Moorfields, during the lent 
of 1836.” In his thirteenth lecture, page 57, of 
the American edition, the Dr. enquires, ‘‘ What, 
then, is an indulgence?”? To this question he re- 
plies as follows: ‘* It is no more than a remission by 
the Church, in virtue of the keys, or the judicial au- 
thority committed to her, of a portion, or the entire, 
of the temporal punishment due tosin.”” And then 
after stating the ground of such an indulgence to be, 
not only the ‘‘ fund” of Christ’s merits, but also 
‘those of ‘ the saints’”—by “ penitential works” per- 
formed by the just, beyond what their ownsins might 
exact—as those sufferings of the spotless mother of 
God—the persecutions of the Baptist—the prolong- 
ed ‘rigors of holy anchorites, &c. as forming a store 
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of meritorious blessings applicable to the satisfaction 
of other sinners. The Dr. remarks, that ‘‘ it is 
evident that if the temporal punishment reserved to 
sin, was anciently believed to be remitted through 
the penitential acts, which the sinner assumed, any 
other substitute for them, that the authority impos- 
ing or recommending them, received as an equiva- 
lent, must have been considered by it truly of equal 
value, and as acceptable before God. And so it 
must be now. If the duty of exacting such satis- 
faction devolves upon the Church—and it must be 
the same now that it formerly was—she necessa- 
rily possesses, at present, the same power of substi- 
tution, with the same efficacy and consequently with 
the same effects. And such substitution constitutes 
all that Catholics understand by the name of an in- 
dulgence.”” 

And is not such an ‘ all’? quite enough to sicken 
and disgust every unprejudiced and unbiassed mind ? 
Is it not enough to prove upon Roman Catholics the 
immoral tendency of their boasted indulgences ?— 
But this is not ‘all’? that this sage writer, Doctor 
Wiseman, has said in vindication of the power of the 
keys mentioned in the beginning of this extract ; 
for on the next page (58) of the same lecture, he 
says, ‘‘ Now, therefore, let us at once enter upon 
the proofs of this doctrine, which forms but the com- 
pletion of that already expounded, (in his prece- 
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ding lecture, from which we shall soon give a quo- 
tation,) regarding the power of the church in the re- 
mission of sin. or a tribunal which has the pow- 
er of forgiving guilt, and substituting a smaller sat- 
isfaction to the majesty of the offended, must surely 
have the comparatively insignificant authority, still 
farther to modify, or even to commute the satisfac- 
tion which it has imposed.” The reader will read- 
ily perceive from the terms employed in the extract 
just given that after all the indignation that Catho- 
lics of the present day have manifested, on being 
charged with claiming the power to forgive sins, it 
is here distinctly avowed, and that the power to grant 
indulgences is but a subordinate exercise of the same 
power, or ‘* but the completion of that already ex- 
pounded,” i.e. ‘* the power of forgiving guilt, and 
substituting a smaller satisfaction to the majesty of 
the offended.”? And that all doubt as to the real 
doctrine of the ‘* Holy Mother Church” on this 
point, may be removed, let us turn back to Dr. W.’s 
preceding lecture (Lect. 11,) ‘ On satisfaction and 
purgatory,” where on page 30, we find, notwith- 
standing a dexterous shuffle of words, to prevent a 
clear apprehension of the subject, the assertion is 
boldly made, that the minister or pastor of the 
Church, in forgiving sins, does not act in his own 
name ‘ but simply as God’s representative in taking 
cognisance of the case, and pronouncing thereon 
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with the assurance that ratification of his sentence 
will necessarily and infallibly follow.” Now what 
does it avail, after claiming the ‘* necessary and in- 
fallible ratification” of the priest’s sentence of ab- 
solution, to say, as Dr. W. does, that Catholics ‘* be- 
lieve that sin is forgiven and can be forgiven by 
God alone,”? when God has bound himself ** neces- 
sarily and infallibly” to ratify every such sentence 
of absolution? Surely there can be no practical 
difference, whether sin be forgiven by an absolute 
and independent right, or by a judicial appointment, 
which has an “‘ infallible ratification” of the su- 
preme power. 7 : 

That Catholics do ‘ believe that sin is forgiven 
and can be forgiven” by the absolving power of the 
priesthood of their Church is put beyond all reason- 
able doubt, when besides the evidence before given, 
we examine the form of prayer to be used after con- 
fession and absolution, as contained in Rev. Wm. 
Gahan’s ** Manual of Catholic Piety,’’ corrected and 
approved by the Right Rev. Bishop Kendrick.’’— 
On page 85 of this ‘* Manual,” the absolved Cath- 
olic is taught to address the searcher of hearts thus : 
*« Ts it possible, O my God, that, having been a crim- 
inal but a few moments ago, I should now be cleans- 
ed from my sins by virtue of thissacrament? Yes, 
~ I firmly believe it; because thou hast left to thy 
church the power of forgiving sins, and hast inclin- 
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ed my heart to comply with the necessary conditions 
for obtaining pardon. Thou hast declared to thy A- 
postles, ‘ That whatever they should loose on earth, 
should be loosed in Heaven, and that whosoever’s 
sins they should forgive, should be forgiven.’ This 
is the sacred warrant of their tribunal, whose au- 
thority thy faithful have everacknowledged. Here 
are the keys of thy heavenly kingdom solemnly 
made over to thy Church in our favor; we are there- 
fore obliged to have recourse to them. » This pow- 
er was not confined to the Apostles, no more than 
the power of baptizing nations ; but being granted 
in as general] terms, doth, in like manner extend to 
their successors. I aive thee thanks, O my God, 
for this tender proof of thy love, and invite all crea- 
tures to glorify thee for it. Thou hast invested a 
power in the: sons of men which thou wouldst not 
confer on Angels or archangels. Whatever ye shall 
bind on earth, &c. was not addressed to them. . The 
princes of this world have dominion only over the 
body, but the power of the Priests affects the very 
soul The-eternal Father hath given all power to 
the son; but then J behold tHis vERY POWER DE- 
LIVERED BY THE SON TO MORTALS. ‘The Jewish 
Priests could only pronounce those clean whose bod- 
ies had been already cleansed from the leprosy ; but 
to our Priests it was given, not merely to pronounce 


clean, but really to cleanse, not the infections of 
3* 
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the body, but the very stains of the soul.” And 
that the pious and unlettered Catholic may know why 
Rev. Mr. Gahan and Bishop Kendrick, as_compil- 
ers of ‘* Manuals”’ of devotion, do not thus speak 
on their own authority, they expressly quote one of 
the ‘‘ fathers” as the proper author of both the sen- 
timent and language used. And who, we ask, can 
read such language, even if an Angel from Heaven 
had uttered it, and not shudder at the blaspheming 
impiety it contains ? Here is no rhetorical flourish 
of words to affect the ears of men, but a formula of 
devotion before God, who is devoutly told that ‘ all 
power”? as inherited by the Son, has been delivered 
by the Son to mortals! And that by virtue of this 
priestly inheritance of ‘‘ all power,” they can not 
only pronounce clean, but really cleanse, not only 
the infections of the body, but the very stains of 
‘the soul. Here, indeed, ‘‘ The man of sin is re- 
vealed, (self-revealed) who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God or that is wor- 
shipped, so that he sitteth in the temple of God, (the 
Church,) as God, declaring himself that he is God.” 
But should the Catholic complain of misrepresenta- 
tion or the want of a more perfect representation of 
the doctrine of his Church on this point, we will for 
the sake of satisfying him, make two or three more 
extracts from his own authorities. 

Dr. W. illustrates the authority of the priesthood, 
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by saying, ‘‘if a judge were sent forth witha com- 
mission, that whomever he should absolve, that per- 
son should go free ; but that to whomever he should 
refuse pardon, he should not be forgiven ; would not 
this imply that no forgiveness was to be obtained ex- 
cept through him? And would not the commission 
otherwise be a nullity, an insult and a mockery ?” 
And as a conclusion from these premises, he adds, 
«« Not merely, therefore, a power to forgive sins: is 
given in our commission, but such a power as ex- 
cludes every other instrument or means of forgive- 
ness in the new law.”? See page 15, of Dr. W.’s 
Lecture. The sentiment of this most Catholic ex- 
tract is in perfect keeping with the showing which 
the Rev. Mr. Gilbride made of this subject, through 
the Jeffersonian, in Feb. 1840. After quoting John 
xx, 21, 23, and Math. xvim, 18, Mr. G. says :— 
“‘ Christ therefore sent his Apostles as physicians 
and judges ;”’ and again: ‘* The Redeemer estab- 
lished no useless commission.”? But he would have 
established a useless commission, if he gave power 
to the Apostles to heal the diseases and to adjudi- 
cate on the causes of the soul and not bind his fol- 
lowers to submit their maladies and their cases to the 
physicians and judges. It will be seen that what 
Mr. G. has said is but the echo of Dr. W.’s re- 
marks, a copy of whose lectures we had for a time, 
second hand from Mr. G. And from all these quo- 
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tations, we see that the most moderate view taken 
of priestly absolution, by R. C. writers, is that their 
ministry is the only medium of pardon and salvation 
to a guilty world! Yea, that God himself can em- 
ploy no other instruments or means of forgiveness, 
else ‘* that commission (which they claim) would be 
a nullity and void ;”? and then who could be saved ? 
No wonder, then, that they should say there is ‘* no 
salvation out of the (their) Church.’? And how con- 
sistent it is for them to claim ‘¢ infallibility”” in or- 
der to save the reputation of Jehovah, since, accor- 
ding to their showing, he has bound himself ‘* infal- 
libly to ratify’? all their pardoning acts! But it is 
time to sum up the argument of our first chapter ; 
and we will-do it in the form of what Mr. Duncan 
calls a ‘‘ conditional syllogism,”’ or stating the ma- 
jor term hypothetically, so as to admit ef either an 
affirmative or negative conclusion, just as the facts 
may require. . 


If, then, an indulgence consists in the remission 
of the temporal punishment due to sin, which remis- 
sion is a commutation or substitution that releases 
the delinquent from the obligation and liability to 
suffer a certain or limited amount of punishment; 
and if this commutation or substitution can be gran- 
ted to the delinquent, on easy terms and at conve- 
nient times, by those claiming, and whom the delin- 
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quent acknowledges to have, an infallible divine rat- 
ification of all their pardoning acts ; and if this re- 
mission of the temporal punishment due to sin be 
offered and urged upon the acceptance of moral and 
ecclesiastical defaulters, who are nevertheless, call- 
ed ‘* the faithful,”? because of their adherence toa 
Church granting them such indulgences ; and if in- 
stead of being required to fulfil the easy terms of 
_ the indulgence, delinquents are only required to ‘ be: 
in a readiness of mind to dosome of the things”? re- 
quired ; and if such a proffered remission of tempo- 
ral punishment due to sin, is represented as arising 
from an ‘ inexhaustible spiritual treasure, which the 
Catholic Church like a compassionate mother opens 
from time to time, to supply the wants and make 
up the deficiencies of her children ;” and if it is al- 
so a well known principle of corrupt human nature, 
to gratify its evil propensities whenever it may with 
even a possibility and much more a probability or a 
certainty of escaping the punishment due to sin 5 
then it must follow, as a moral certainty, from the 
known, the demonstrated co-existence of all these 
supposed facts, that the granting of such indulgen- 
ces can have no other effect than that of encouraging 
the commission of sin in proportion to the facilities 
thus afforded for obtaining, not only a ‘‘ commuta- 
tion,” but a ‘* remission of the punishment due to it.’ 
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Or in a more perfect and condensed form, the ar- 
gument would stand thus ; 

If all the aforementioned suppositions are true, or 
founded on facts, then R. C. indulgences encourage 
the commission of sin: but all the aforementioned 
-suppositions are true or founded on fact; therefore 
R. C. indulgences encourage the commission of sin. 

_ The strength or weakness of this argument, de- 
pends, of course, on the truth or falsity of the sec- 
ond or minor proposition, viz: That all the afore- 
mentioned suppositions are true or founded on fact. 
And on this point we fearlessly challenge the detec- 
tion of either mistake or misrepresentation in refer- 
ence to the authorities we have quoted. It is true 
that the dast of the six above named suppositions has 
no other connection with R. C. dogmas, than that 
such being the ‘‘ corruption of our nature” this sys- 
tem of indulgences is the more censurable, because 
it is adapted in the most perfect manner to augment — 
the evil of this ‘* well known principle of corrupt 
human nature,” under the sanction of Christianity 
and ‘infallible guides to Heaven.”’ It is of no a- 
vail to say, as the Right Rev. Dr. Hornihold does 
in his ‘ Real Principles of Catholics,” page 236, 
that Catholics ‘‘ believe there is no power in heav- 
en or earth that can give leave to commit sin ; and 
consequently there is no giving pardon before-hand 
for sins to come.”? On the abstract principle of this 
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statement we shall remark in another place ; but 
what would be the difference of granting a plenary 
pardon ‘‘ beforehand’‘ (supposing it could be done) 
and publishing beforehand the fixed and’ easy con- 
ditions on which a ‘“ plenary indulgence”? or the re- 
missiou of all the punishment due to the. specified 
sins, could certainly be had ; and a pressing invita- 
tion subjoined to all delinquents to avail themselves 
of this proffered ‘* opening of a spiritual treasure to 
supply their wants, and make up.their deficiencies?” 
Would not transgressors feel nearly as secure with 
the latter as with the former? It istrue they could 
not be sure of living long enough to comply with 
the conditions of the indulgence; but we shall see 
in our next chapter, that this ‘‘ compassionate holy 
mother Church,’ has made express provision for all 
such emergencies. We shall therefore conclude the 
present chapter, leaving the candid reader to judge 
whether we have proved the position, that Roman 
Catholic indulgences do encourage crime. 
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CHAPTER II. 


An Examination of several Roman Catholic doc- 


a 


trines having a very important connection with 
the granting of indulgences, and also showing 
the sin-licensing genius of Popery in tts distin- 
guishing dogmas. 
AS the Protestant standard of faith, the Bikes | is 
in some sort appealed to by papists, in vindication of 
their high claims to exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, to teach the true and only way of salvation 


for men, it is necessary to examine this pretend- 


ed source of their authority. It has been already 


shown that Dr. Wiseman claims for his church ‘* the 


power of forgiving cuilt,” and that granting indul- 
gences, or remitting the temporal punishment due 
to sin, is ‘* but the completion” of such a power. 
Such a position the Dr. knew to be warranted: by a 
formal decree of the council of Trent. In chapter 
first of their decrees, they say, respecting the sac- 
rament of penance : ‘‘ And Peter, the prince of 
the Apostles, recommending penance to those sin- 
ners who were about to be initiated by baptism, said, 
* Do penance and be baptized every one of you.’ ” 


oe 
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Acts 11, 38. Yet penance was not a sacrament 
before the coming of Christ, nor since his coming is 
it a sacrament toany before baptism. But the Lord 
specially instituted the sacrament of penance, when, 
after his resurrection, he breathed on his disciples, 
saying, ‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose 
sins ye shall retain, they are retained.”? John xx, 
22, 23. By this remarkable action, and by these 
expressive words, as the fathers have by universal 
consent always understood the same, the power of 
forgiving and retaining sins, in order to reconcile tke 
faithful who kave sinned after baptism, was com- 
municated to the Apostles and their lawful success- 
ors. * * * Wherefore this holy synod, appro- 
ving and receiving the most evident sense of those 
words of our Lord, condemns the vain interpretations 
of those.persons who falsely restrict them to the 
power of preaching the word of God and publishing 
the gospel of Christ, in opposition to this sacrament.” 

Again in chap. III, of the decrees of Trent, it is 
said, ‘ The holy council further teaches that the 
form of the sacrament of penance, in which its pow- 
er chiefly lies, resides in these words of the minis- 
ter, ‘1 absolve thee from thy sins, in the name of 
the father, and of the son, and of the holy ghost.’ ” 
Again, in Chap. IX, canon 3, it is said, ‘* whoever 
shall affirm that the words of the Lord our Saviour, 
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‘ receive the Holy Ghost,” &c. are not to be un- 
derstood of the power of forgiving and retaining sins, 
in the sacrament of penance, as the Catholic Church 
has always from the very first understood them ; but 
shall restrict them to the authority of preaching the 
gospel in opposition to the institution of this sacra- 
ment, let him be accursed.?? Upon pain of eternal 
damnation, then, there must be no dissenting from 
this grave decision of the infallible Church. 

But hazarding all this, we shall venture, if not 
peremptorily to contradict, yet to enquire after the 
rational and scriptural evidence of such menacing 
pretensions. Before making any direct criticisms, 
however, on these high authorities, we will add an- 
other, of the same kind, from the Trent Catechism, 
in which, after quoting Math. xvi, 19, it is said: 
‘* The absolution of the priest, which is expressed 
in words, seals, therefore, the remission of sins, 
which it accomplishes in the soul, and thus is pen- 
ance invested with all the necessary conditions of a 
sacrament, and is therefore truly a sacrament,” p. 
257. Again, on page 262, it is said, “ the peni- 
tent must also submit himself to the judgment of the 
priest, who is the vicegerent of God, to enable him 
to award a punishment proportioned to his guilt, and. 
hence are clearly seen the nature and necessity of 
confession and satisfaction.” 

And to prompt this ‘‘ submission’? to the priest it 
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is said on page 253, ‘ The voice of the priest, who 
is legitimately constituted a minister for the  remis- 
sion of sins, is to be heard as that of Christ himself, 
whe said to the lame man, ‘ son be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ”?. And on page 260 it 
is added in reference to this same motive for sub- 
mission to priestly dictation, ‘‘ There is no sin, how- 
“ever grievous, no crime however frequently repeat- 
ed, which penance does not remit.”? It may be 
proper just to remind the reader here, that none of 
these very strong, unequivocal terms, denoting the 
plenary powers of the R.-C. priesthood, to forgive sin, 
yea, all manner of sin, as contained either in Doct. 
W’s lectures, the decrees of Trent, or the Trent 
Catechism, are any stronger, nay, not as strong, as 
those quoted in our first chapter, from the ‘* Manu- 
al of Catholic piety,”” published, not in the “ Old 
World,” but by Rev. Wm. Gahan in our own be- 
loved Philadelphia. For in this ** Manual’? it is in 
the solemn form of a prayer asserted that all the pow- 
er given by the eternal Father to the son, is by the 
son delivered to mortals; and that to R. C. Priests | 
it was given not merely to pronounce clean, but re- 
ally to cleanse, not the infections of the body, but 
the very stains of the soul; and the reader is de- 
sired to turn back and peruse this passage again, if 
his piety can bear the repeated shock of such  blas- 
phemous insult to high Heaven. 
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And what a éremendous power, then, must such 
an omnipotent priesthood exercise over -any people 
who are, either from their ignorance, (that ‘* moth- 
er of devotion,” in the Romish Church,) or from a 
blind prejudice, induced to acknowledge such divine 
prerogatives in their priesthood! Of course, ‘‘ the 
penitent, [i. e. any sinner at the tribunal of pen- 
ance,| must submit himself to the judgment of the 
priest, who is the vicegerent of God, to enable him 
{the priest] to award punishment proportioned to his 
[the penitent’s] guilt ;?? and with propriety is itad- 
ded in the authorities quoted, ‘‘ hence, [viz. from 
such a professed vicegerency of God,] are clearly 
understood the nature and necessity of confession and 
satisfaction.”? Yes, indeed, both are clearly under- 
stood, and the necessary immoral and corrupting ten- 
dency is not less ‘‘ clearly understood.”? And when 
such an absolute vicegerency of God is believed to 
exist, no wonder that Catholic princes and sovereigns 
should stoop to kiss the foot or toe of a ‘ mortal 
having all power in heaven and in earth.” How 
fearful, too, must it be, to be bound by such a pow- 
er! 

But surely, before we fall down and worship, it is 
desirahle to know whether such an act would sub- 
ject us to the damning guilt of idolatry. What 
then, we ask, is the evidence from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that the high claims of the Roman pontiff and 
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the priesthood deriving authority and jurisdiction 
from him, are trueand valid? This important ques- 
tion is easily answered by referring to the quota- 
tions we have given from Catholic writers. This 
absolute absolving power, is based upon the institu- 
tion of what is called the ‘* sacrament of penance,”? 
supposed to have-been instituted in the action and 
lunguage of our Lord, as mentioned in John xx, 22, 
23, &c. But besides the refutation which is. con- 
veyed by the fact of the known evil tendency of the 
popish construction, respecting ‘* binding and loos- 
ing, forgiving and retaining sin,”” two or three rea- 
sons of another kind may now be mentioned—leav- 
ing the historical proofs of the evil- tendency allu- 
ded to, for the subject of a succeeding chapter. 

- And first, ‘* to bind’? and ‘ to loose”? are Jewish 
phrases, expressive, simply, of the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of certain acts, states or circumstances ; 
and hence such sayings among them as the follow- 
ing: ‘¢ The school of Schammai binds it ; the school 
of Hillel looseth it.””?. Numerous examples of this 
kind have been given by Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, 
and others. Understood in this natural and common 
sense way, the Apostles were invested with ‘the 
power of declaring with authority the christian terms 
of pardon ;' whose sins are remitted and whose re- 
tained ; and also of inflicting and remitting ecclesi- 
astical censures ; that is, of excluding from, and re- 
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admitting to a Christian congregation.”” And to 
prepare the Apostles, (not pretended successors) for 
this exercise of authority, a plenary inspiration was 
granted them, signified by the act of the Saviour in 
breathing on them. And so absolute and restrict- 
ed was this power of binding and loosing, that no 
other terms of pardon may be lawfully promulgated, 
than such as are found recorded in their preaching 
and writings ; and no infliction or remission of ec- 
clesiastical censures except in strict accordance with 
their recorded teaching and practice ; the principles 
of which will be hereafter duly considered.* 

We remark secondly, that to remit and to retain 
sins in any other sense than that embraced in the 
construction just given, was never practised by any 
of the Apostles, which could not have been the case, 
had they acted according to the R. C. construction, 
as they had the best of opportunities to exhibit it, 
especially on Pentecost, and when dealing with Si- 
mon Magus, and the incestuous Corinthian.* 

But thirdly, if the R. C. construction of ‘* bind- 
ing and loosing,”’ &c. be the only correct one, then 
either their priests are infallible in discerning who 
are, or are not truly penitent, or else the impenitent 
may frequently be absolved while they are plotting 
the commission of crime! Nor will it avail any 
thing to say that the absolution is rendered null and 
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void by the lack of sincerity on the part of the pre- 
tending penitent, for if so, then as such a fact could 
never be certainly known without the attribute of 
omniscience, no priest could be sure that his absoly- 
ing power had taken effect. He would, at best, be 
in doubt as to the fact; but this would not agree 
with the positive and wnqualified form of the pas-_ 
sage so construed, ‘ whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted ;? and if this means a priestly pardon 
at all, it must imply that it is invariably. valid.— 
And on the other hand, if the pardon may prove in- 
effectual, so may its refusal, and then who would 
fear the pope’s anathema ? 

As a concluding remark on this point, we would 
inquire, in the language of Dr. Lightfoot, in closing 
his observations upon ‘ binding and loosing,’ ‘to 
think that Christ when he used the common phrase 
was not understood by his hearers in the common 
and vulgar sense, shall I call it matter of laughter 
or of madness ??? 

Before dismissing this subject, it seems proper to 
notice the glaring inconsistency which marks the 
conduct of R. Catholics in maintaining so strongly 
as we have seen, on the one hand, that ‘‘ the abso- 
lution of the priest, which is expressed in words, 
seals the remission of sins; and that there is no sin 
however grievous, no crime however frequently re- 
peated, which their priests, to whom the Son of God 
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has delivered all power in heaven and in earth, can- 
not remit, and the stains of which they cannot cleanse 
from the soul; because their sentence of absolution 
will necessarily and infallibly be followed by a divine 
ratification.”?.. But when confronted with thisy on 
the other hand, they complain of misrepresentation, 
and say they only claim ‘the comparatively in- 
significant authority,’? (as Dr. Wiseman terms it,) 
of pardoning, or which is the same, ‘* remitting the 
temporal punishment due to sin.”? ‘The truth is, they 
know that the common sense of a Protestant com- 
munity is against all their pretensions to pardon sin, 
considered as an offence against God, because the 
inspired book, every where, either in direct terms,. 
or by necessary implication, teaches that men are to 
ask pardon directly and immediately from God him- 
self, and not to seek it at the hand of any creature ; 
and that men can forgive sin only in the sense of ei- 
ther personal offences against themselves, or of au- 
thoritatively publishing or proclaiming the terms on 
which God has pledged himself to forgive sin, viz: 
‘‘ repentance [not penance] towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.”? But while the Catho- 
lics are unwilling to admit this view of the case, 
they are also unwilling to have it said that the priest 
pardons sin, because they know that in any Protes- 
tant country this doctrine cannot be received; yet 
consult their ‘ Real Principles,” ‘* Morals,” ‘* Cat- 
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echisms,”? ‘* Decrees of Trent,”? and ‘* Dr. W.’s 
Lectures,” and there you have the sentiment direct- 
ly asserted, again and again. This “ glaring in- 
consistency”? we leave for R. Catholics to dispose of 
the best way they can, and pass to notice another 
popish dogma, having a close connection with that 
of priestly absolution and the grant of indulgences: 
we mean the distinction of sins into ‘ mortal and ve- 
nial,’ or sins that kill and those which do not kill or 
ruin the soul. This distinction is expressly made on 
the 255th page of Dr. Hornihold’s ‘ Real Princi- 
ples ;? and is equivalent to a direct denial of the 
soul-damning nature of sin in general, since the 
class of mortal sins is limited to those either ‘“‘ mark- 
ed with the word wo in scripture, the threats of 
deserving death, eternal pain, excluding from heav- 
en, &c. or the opinions of the fathers and divines 
when they all agree ; [what a contrivance for de-_ 
pendence on priestly dictation !] and when they dif- 
fer, to follow the safer part, [and who knows which 
this is ?] or reason, as when the dishonor done to God 
and injury to our neighbor, is notoriously against the 
love of God and charity.” 

Such a doctrine is plainly anti-scriptural, as well 
as irrational. The Bible asserts unqualifiedly, that 
‘the soul that sinneth it shall die,’ that ‘the wages 
of sin is death,’ and this death is the opposite of e- 
ternal life, with which it is contrsated in the same 
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verse. In these texts, as in a multitude of others, 
there is no intimation that only certain kinds of sin 
will cause death to the soul, and no text can be found 
in the Bible which in the least intimates that some 
sins are damning and others not, but on the contra- 
ry, as in those now given, death, eternal death, is 
the penalty of all unrepented and unpardoned sin. 
The only difference of the punishment will consist 
in the degree or intensity of the pangs endured in 
the eternal separation of the soul from the favor of 
God—a principle this referred to by our Lord in 
saying it should be more tolerable for certain sinners 
in the day of Judgment, than for others. But all 
finally impenitent sinners in that day will be found 
upon the left hand of the judge, and by his righte- 
ous decision caused to depart into evelasting or eter- 
nal fire. 


As to the connection which this distinction of sin 
has with priestly absolution and indulgences, it ap- 
pears thus: mortal sins alone, require the sacrament 
of penance, embracing, professedly, contrition, con- 
fession, (to the priest,) and satisfaction ; while ‘ ve- 
nial sins,”? such as ‘‘ idle words, small excesses in 
eating and drinking, jocose lies, small thefts,” &c. _ 
can be forgiven without that sacrament. This is 
done by by the use of what are called ‘* sacramen- — 
tals, viz: holy water, signing with the sign of the 
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cross,”? &c. if ‘* accompanied with inward devotion 
and acts of the mind.’?’* Now according to this 
distinction and explanation, a person might live most 
of his time a very jolly sinner, satisfied with ‘small’ 
but frequent, or constant ‘ excesses,’ and yet go to 
heaven without any priestly absolution, masses, in- 
dulgences, or penance of any kind!! Surely Cath- 
olics ought to feel very thankful for such a conveni- 
ent distinction and provision. Verily, none except 
such as wish to make brutes of themselves, or to 
have all law abrogated, would ask any greater priv- 
ilege of sinning, or doing it at a cheaper rate. And 
then if a ‘ venial’? sinner among the ‘ faithful’? 
should be overtaken by death, practising ‘* jocose 
lies and too much pleasure in diversion,” (how much 
then is enough 2) still at worst he only goes to the 
salutary pains of Purgatory, which can be lessened 
and shortened by the suffrages of saints on earth, 
and prayers of those in heaven. Yea, should he 
overstep the somewhat loosely defined boundary be- 
tween “ mortal and venial sins, and commit one or 
more that is mortal, he has only to hasten to his con- 
fessor, acknowledge his guilt, profess his ‘‘ readiness 
to do some of those things”’ which the priest may en- 
join in penance, and his absolution will be renewed 
with the strongest assurance that a divine ratifica- 


*See Real Principles, page 256. 
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tion of it ‘* will necessarily and infallibly follow.” 
Or, if the poor fellow should, by sickness or other- 
wise be prevented from making his confession and 
obtaining a formal absolution, even this cannot haz- 
ard his eternal salvation, since ‘Holy Mother 
Church,’ in the plenitude of her compassion for 
‘the faithful,’ mortal sinner, has assured all such 
beforehand, that although ‘ confession accompanied 
with due requisites [such as alms, prayers, euchar- 
ist, &c.] 1s commanded by God as the ordinary 
means for the remission of sins committed after bap- 
tism, yet it is not absolutely necessary, actually, but 
only in desire when it cannot be made.”” Oh! how 
- easy it is to “desire”? what is regarded as essential 
“‘ only in desire,” to salvation. And this is the ex- 
press provision for ‘* mortal” sinners among ‘* the 
faithful?’ adherents to popery, and is written for their 
special benefit on the 172d page of Dr. H.’s ‘Real 
Principles of Roman Catholics.” 

And yet the reader may be- surprised to bedi 
that after all this ‘‘ indulgence”? of provision, for 
faithful sinners, we are far from having exhibited 
the exceeding riches of the kindness of this ‘ com- 
passionate mother,’ towards her faithfully offending 
ones. Out of the seven sacraments held by the 
Church of Rome, five only can be said to be com- 
mon to all her members, whether clergy or laity, be- 
cause the sacrament of “Matrimony” is denied to 
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the clergy, and those called ‘‘ religious,” as monks 
and nuns, while that of ‘* holy orders,” of course is 
denied to the laity, as such. And of the five re- 
- maining sacraments, that of ‘‘ extreme unction’’ is 
the last in order of time, and on some accounts the 
most important in that scheme of salvation propaga- 
ted by the pretended successors of St. Peter. This 
sacrament, according to Dr. H. in his Real Prin. p. 
239, is styled ‘‘extreme unction,” because ‘ it is 
applied only to dying persons, and with respect to 
former unctions, as in baptism, confirmation, &c. it 
is the Jast.””. And this authority denominates ex- 
treme unction a sacrament ‘‘ because it is an out- 
ward sign of an inward and spiritual grace. The 
anointing, together with the prayers that accompany 
it, are the outward signs ; the inward grace is the 
forgiveness of sins promised in these words of St. 
James, ‘if he be in sins [common version—if he 
have committed sins,| they shall be forgiven him,’ 
chap. 5, verse 15.”? To show the extremity under 
which this ‘‘ extreme unction”’ is declared to be ef- 
fectual for its object,—the forgiveness of sins,—let 
the reader ponder well the following from the au- 
thority just quoted, on page 241: ‘* Ques.—Can 
this sacrament be given to persons out of their sen- 
ses? Ans.—Yes ; if they desired it before, or very 
probably would have desired it.”? Here then is a 
sacrament, so are that can be administered to an 
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adult out of his senses, without hazarding its effica- 
cy! Is not this the ‘‘ extreme” of absurdity and 
impiety ? And yet it harmonises well with the 
senseless and sensual system of religion to which it 
belongs. What especially aggravates this degrad- 
ing mark of religious fatuity, is the fact, that to jus- 
tify such ‘‘ extreme” folly, its ‘efficiency 1s made to 
depend, under such ‘‘ extreme” circumstances, in- 
differently, either on a mere ‘‘ desire’? expressed, or 
its “ probable”’ prior existence,— if it is only prob- 
able he would have desired it”?! But what can such 
a phrase as this mean, unless it be that a senseless 
subject of extreme unction would have desired it if 
he had thought of it, orhad thought his friends would 
wish it, or that the priest could be procured or paid 
without too much trouble ? 

Well, it must be very fortunate, indeed, fora dy- 
ing man ‘‘ out of his senses,” that his friends can 
think, feel and act for him, in his final extremity ; 
just ready to sink to an endless hell, under the guilt 
of ‘‘ mortal’? or soul-destroying sin,—-when but for 
such an interposition, instead of going into the sal- 
utary pains of purgatory, from whence he is sure to 
come forth to the joys of heaven, he must have made 
his bed in hell along with “heretics, [protestants, } 
for whom there is no salvation!” 

Before leaving this point let us mark the incon- 
gtuity between the specific design of ‘‘ extreme unc- 
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tion,” and the several benefits which are said, by 
Doctor Hornihold, to result from its observance.—— 
In his ‘‘ Real Principles,” page 241, the question 
is asked, “‘ What are the effects of this sacrament ? 
Ans.—First, it remits all venial sins and mortal sins 
forgotten” : and how many sins can aman ‘“ out of 
his senses’? remember ? . ** Secondly, it remits some- 
thing of the debt of temporal punishment due to past 
sins.”? How very encouraging is this! ‘* Thirdly, 
it heals the soul of her infirmity and weakness, and 
a certain propension to sin, contracted by former 
sins, which are apt to remain in the soul, as unhap- 
py relics of sin.”? Is not this better still? ‘* Fourth- 
ly, it gives grace and strength to the soul, to bear 
with patience the pains and illness of the body, and 
it arms her against the temptations of her spiritual 
enemies.”? How appropriate all this must be to a 
man ‘ out of his senses!”? Then, ‘ Fifthly, it re- 
stores corporal health if God {sees it expedient, for 
the good of the soul.”? And how convenient it must 
be for a priest who has administered this ‘‘extreme”’ 
sacrament, if health is not restored, according to the 
hopes and wishes of those who pay the ¢ fees of of- 
fice,’ to say that it was not for the ‘ good of the soul’ 
that he should recover, and therefore—he died ! 
But let any unprejudiced person examine the a- 
bove quoted text of St. James, and the one in Mark 
vi, 13, and they will perceive that this ‘ fifth” and 
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last. ** effect”? attributed to extreme unction, is the 
only one really referred to in a direct and positive 
manner, and that not as the result of a sacrament, 
but a miraculous ‘ gift of healing” frequently ex- 
ercised in the Apostolic age. Roman Catholics, 
however, not daring thus to regard this anointing, 
prayer, &c. as a test of their apostleship by using 
them according to apostolic example, as the visible 
emblem of a miracle-working power, have represen- 
ted this, contrary to fact, as primarily intended for 
the good of the soul, and absurdly make this cere- 
mony a senseless anointing unto death! Directly 
opposite to this view are all the expressions used in 
the text quoted ; for ‘¢ saving and healing the sick,’’ 
and ‘raising them up,” are phrases that naturally 
refer us to benefits of a physical instead of those 
of a moral character.* There is some evidence, 
however, of a sort of policy in this sacrament of 
‘* extreme unction,”’ because, as it is reserved until 
near death, and the avowed object referred to the 
soul chiefly, it must ordinarily be beyond the power 
of any on earth to detect the deception,by referring to 
the after-conduct of those ‘‘ anointed ones’? whose 
** souls”? are said to be ‘ healed of their infirmity 
and weakness, and a certain propension to sin, con- 


*The allusion to having committed sins, in the passage of 
St. James, is not positive, but suppositive, ** if they have,” 
&c. while in Mark no allusion is made to sin. 
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tracted by former sins!” Is not this a very wise 
provision, as ‘ the dead tell no tales ?” 


And it may not be amiss here to pause a little, 
and take a reviewing glance at the peculiar order, 
and adaptation of the ‘‘ seven sacraments”’ of the R. 
C. Church, for the salvation of her faithful children. 
A summary statement of this kind is given by Dr. 
H. on page 183 of his ‘‘ Real Principles,’? which, 
however, is defective, or fails to express fully what 
he has stated elsewhere in the same work. These 
deficiencies we shall supply in brackets, giving the 
pages where they can be found. 


“© Question.—Give me a distinct account of the 
specific grace conferred by each of the sacraments ? 
Answer.—The grace of baptism is regenerative ; it 
remits original sin, entitles to the name of Christian, 
and gives a right to partake ofthe other sacraments.” 
[The effects of which are a total remission of orig- 
inal and actual sin, with the pains due to them.— 
Hence no satisfaction is appointed when adult per- 
sons are baptized. All spiritual and supernatural 
gifls are given at the same time. It is an entire re- 
generation. It opens the gatestoheaven. It gives 
character or a spiritual power in the soul, whereby 
a person is distinguished from others. pp. 183, 188.] 
** The grace of confirmation is strengthening, and 
gives courage to pinks the true faith.”’ [It bestows 
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in the first place an increase of our baptismal grace ; 
it also confers upon us the Holy Ghost, with all his 
gifts. Again it gives a particular grace, confirming 
persons in their faith, and protecting them against 
heresy, &c. It makes us perfect christians; and 
lastly gives a character of being complete soldiers 
of Christ, which character is indelible. [p. 193.]— 
The grace of the holy eucharist is nutritive and u- 
nites us to Christ. [The eucharist, as a sacrament, 
only profits those who receive it. But as itis asac- 
rifice, it profits others. Venial sins hinder not the 
nutritive grace, yet they slacken the growth of vir- 
tue like a bad soil, p. 212] The grace of penance 
is Temissive of actual sins, and occasions sorrow 
for them, and protection against a relapse. [It is a 
sacrament whereby the sins we commit after bap- 
tism are forgiven us, p. 226.] The grace of ex- 
treme unction strengthens the sick person against 
temptations at that time, and procures health. [We 
need only refer the reader to the extract already 
made on this point from p. 241, to show that ‘* to 
procure health is a very subordinate and uncertain 
result contemplated in this sacrament, while the most 
important, positive good is pledged-even to those 
‘out of their senses.’?] The grace of order dis- 
poses the ministry to perform their functions with 
spiritual profit. [Orders are a visible sign institu- 
ted by Christ to. confer grace, p.242.] It might be 
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added to this view, that ‘‘ the office or function of a 
priest is to consecrate or offer sacrifice, to forgive 
sins,’’ &c. as shown on page 246, so that while the 
sacrament of ordet ‘ confers grace’ upon the priest, he 
by the function of that order ‘confers grace’ in the par- 
don of sin. This is certainly a two-fold blessing—one 
for the priest, and one for the people! But lastly, 
« The grace of matrimony enables the parties to com- 
ply with the burdens of their state.” [It gives a 
special grace for the religious educating of children, 
and bearing with difficulties, and complying with the 
obligations of the state, and to be faithful and loy- 
ing to each other, p. 249.] — If this be true, we 
might reasonably expect that all Catholics living con- 
stantly under the grace of this sacrament—we mean 
all in wedlock—should exhibit the domestic virtues 
in rare perfection. But is marriage any more holy 
or felicitous among them, than others ? 

The beneficial adaptation of these seven sacra- 
ments is still further illustrated by Dr. H. in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having on page 183, answered 
the question relating to the number of the sacra- 
ments, he adds, “The divine will was the chief 
reason of this number. But there is acertain anal- 
ogy between a corporal and spiritual life. A chris- 
tian is born spiritually by baptism ; the spiritual life 
is increased and strengthened by confirmation ; itis 
nourished by the eucharist ; when sick it is purged 
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by penance ; when dangerously ill it is restored by 
extreme unction 5 economy is preserved in spiritual 
matters, by order; the species is preserved by mat- 
riage and grace given to answer the ends of that 
state.”?> And with so many extra grace-conferring 
sacraments, so promotive of spiritual health and vig- 
or, how is it that R. C. countries are so proverbial- 
ly corrupt in morals? But besides these ‘‘ seven 
sacraments,’ some for ‘* the dead” and some for 
“‘ the living,”’ there are almost an indefinite number 
of what are called ‘‘sacramentals,’’? such as exor- 
cisms, crossing, agnus dei, holy water, &c. ‘ the 
chief effects” of which ‘‘ are pious thoughts, or ac- 
tual grace, the remission of venial sins, by means of 
such grace ; the remission of temporal pain: driv- 
ing away temptations and the devil,” &c. And 
while “ these effects are not infallibly produced by 
virtue of the sacramentals alone, but as being an 
outward part of the prayers of the church, and of 
. the pious prayers of those who make use of them.”? 
Yet the sacraments, as our extracts show, are be- 
lieved actually and directly ‘* to impart?’ the par- 
ticular grace attributed to each of them. But after 
providing all this array of grace-imparting sacra-- 
ments intended and pledged to work salvation, from 
the hour of birth until ‘ out of the senses”? in death, 
this ‘‘ compassionate mother”? is afraid to risk the 
safety of her children, and therefore has invented a 
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‘* middle state”? between hell and heaven, where 
masses, prayers and indulgences can avail for the 
lessening and shortening of their pains. Indeed it 
would seem from all that Roman Catholics say and 
publish about their best saints, bishops, priests, &c. 
as needing prayers and masses to be offered for the 
** rest of their souls,” that none escape the fires of 
purgatory! On page 293, of ‘ Real Principles,” 
we find the following statement respecting purgato- 
ry: ‘ Question—Why do you say that those who 
die guilty of lesser sins, go to purgatory: Ans.— 
Because, such as depart this life before they have 
repented for those venial frailties and imperfections, 
(as many Christians do, who either by sudden death 
or otherwise, are taken out of this world, before 
they have repented of these ordinary failings,) can- 
not be supposed to be condemned to the eternal tor- 
ments of hell, since the sins of which they are guil- 
ty are but small, and which even God’s best ser- 
vants are more or less liable to, nor can they go 
straight to heaven in this state, because the Scrip- 
ture assures us that nothing that is defiled shall en- 
ter there, Rev. xxi, 27.” Andtoshow how escape 
from this place of purging punishment may be has- 
tened, it is Said on page 297, ‘‘ No repentance can 
be available after death ; but God’s justice must take 
place, which will render to every man according to 
his works: however, they are capable of relief; but 
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not from any thing they can do-for themselves, but 
from the prayers, alms and other suffrages, offered 
to God for them by the faithful on earth, which God 
in his mercy is pleased to accept of, by reason of that 
communion which we have with them by being fel- 
low members of the same body of the Church un- 
der the same. head, which is Christ Jesus.”? But 
without stopping now to notice particularly the per- 
version both of reason and scripture, in order to sus- 
tain this absurd dogma, who with half an eye can- 
not see, that the legitimate effect of its belief, in re- 
lation to all fully embracing it, would be to quiet and 
soothe the awakened conscience of the guilty, and 
render more sound the repose of such as are asleep 
in their sins, whether those sins be ‘* mortal”? or 
“ venial,”? since the daéter cannot, by possibility, ex- 
pose ** the faithful’’ only to purgatory, while the for- 
mer, if not absolved by actual attendance upon the 
sacrament of penance, can be forgiven by a virtual 
act, or ‘desire for it, where it cannot be made ??— 
Or should this ‘‘ desire” for penance be found want- 
ing, (and it is only ‘* probable” that it existed in 
reference to ‘‘ extreme unction,”’) this sacrament 
can, on such a probability, be administered when the 
person is ‘* out of his senses,” and the * effects are 
the remission of all venial sins, and all mortal sins 
forgotten,” &c. Thus, according to the showing of 
the R. Cs’ ‘* Real Principles,” the all-important 
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consideration with ‘ the faithful,?? even ‘* God’s 
best servants,” is, not ¢o live holy, and ‘* go straight 
to heaven,’”’? but not to sin so bad, but that, by a 
dexterous use of the sacraments, particularly ‘* ex- 
treme unction,” they may just avoid hell and slip in- 
to purgatory !! 

But how opposite is this to the teaching of the 
Bible, which makes the blood of Christ, not pun- 
_ ishment, the true and only purgative for sin. ‘* For 
he is the propitiation for our sins,’? &c. ‘ If we 
confess our sins, [it does not say to a priest,] he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.”? Nor is this accom- 
plished by the daily offering of the mass, which ac- 
cording to the confession of the Catholics, is ‘* an 
unbloody sacrifice,”’ and therefore not available : be- 
cause ‘* without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins.?? And besides, we are assured of 
the sufficiency of the one offering. ‘* Christ by his 
own blood, entered once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. Now once in 
the end of the world hath he appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself. We are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for ail. For by one offering he hath perfect- 
ed forever them that are sanctified.” These sev- 
eral passages from the ixth chapter of Heb. are as 
expressly opposite tothe R. C. theory of sacrifice 
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and purgation, as light is to darkness, and they con- 
tain a flat denial of the principle” on which rests, 
as Roman Catholics suppose, their hope of salva- 
tion, viz: ‘‘ that the sacrifice of the mass is a true 
and proper sacrifice, and_ does not differ from the sac- 
rifice Christ made on the cross except in the manner 
of offering—that on the cross being bloody ; that in 
the mass being unbloody.” See page 218, of Re- 
al Principles. Hence R. C. priests must, like those 
under the Jewish dispensation, ‘‘ stand daily minis- 
tering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifice which 
can never take away sins.’? No, ‘ never,” and 
therefore ail who trust in it are deceived, as they, 
in effect, like the Hebrews, who clung to an abro- 
gated dispensation, renounce the only true sacrifice 
for sin. It should be observed, however, that the 
sacrifice of the mass has no other connection with 
the notion of a “‘ middle state,”’ called purgatory, 
than its supposed tendency as an offering to God’s 
justice, to ‘“ lessen the pains of it, or hasten deliy- 
erance from it ;”’ and therefore recognises the prin- 
ciple of a debt paid to the ‘‘ uttermost farthing,” and 
not forgiven ; or purifying by punishment, instead 
of faith in the blood of Christ. If then ‘‘ purga- 
tory be a place of temporal punishment for such as 
die guilty of those lesser offences :’’ and if an indul- 
gence be the remission of the temporal: punishment 
due to sins ; and if those in purgatory are “ capa- 
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ble of relief, from the prayers, alms, and other suf- 
frages offered to God for them by the faithful on 
earth; then there is a very tangible cause why, 
without any abuse of ‘ principle” the preachers of 
indulgences under Leo X, should say: ‘‘For twelve 
pence you may redeem the soul of your father out 
of purgatory.’? As this doctrine of purgatory, which 
like its inseparable associate, indulgences, was the 
subject of a formal decree at the twenty-fifth, or last 
session of the council of Trent, it may be proper be- 
fore dismissing it, to glance at the very pious care 
of that council to make it available for pecuniary 
purposes. After claiming for the belief in purgato- 
ry, the combined testimony of scripture and -tradi- 
tion and giving a caution to avcid * difficult and 
subtle questions,”” (a needful caution indeed!) the 
council expressly enjoins: ‘‘ Let the bishops take 
care that the suffrages of the living faithful, viz: 
masses, prayers, alms and other works of piety which 
the faithful have been accustomed to perform for de- 
parted believers, be piously and religiously render- 
ed, according to the institutes of the church; and 
whatever services are due to the dead, through the 
endowments of deceased persons, or n any other 
way, let them not be performed slightly, but dili- 
gently and carefully, by the priests and ministers of 
the Church, and all others to whom the duty be- 
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longs.””? But while so much diligence is required in 
masses, &c. for those deceased persons who have 
dues by endowments, there are those who very kind- 
ly remember ‘‘ the poor souls in purgatory.”? Do- 
baldo, in his Letters from Spain, gives the follow- 
ing statement: ‘In Italy and Spain travellers are 
continually solicited for contributions towards the re- 
lief of the suffering souls in purgatory. The depen- 
dants on churches or convents are usually employed 
for this purpose. A man bearing a large lantern 
with a painted glass, representing two naked per- 
sons enveloped in flames, entered the court, address- 
ing every one of the company in these words, ‘ the 
holy souls, brother! Remember the holy souls P— 
Few refused the petitioner a copper coin, worth a- 
bout the eighth part of a penny. This custom is 
universal in Spain. A man whose chief employ- 
ment is to be agent for the souls in purgatory in the 
evening—the only time when the invisible sufferers 
are begged about the towns—and for some Saint or 
Madonna, during the day, parades the streets after 
sunset, with the lantern I have described, and ney- 
er fails to visit the Inns, where the travellers, who 
generally entrust their safety from robbers to the 
holy souls, are always ready to make some pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment for past favors, or to engage 
their protection in future dangers.”’ 
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The same author states that the ‘ Pope has es- 
tablished eight or ten days in the year in which ev- 
ery Spaniard, (for the grant is confined to Spain,) 
by kneeling at five different altars, and there pray- 
ing for the extirpation of heresy, is entitled to send 
a species of habeas animam writ to any of his friends 
in purgatory. * * * ‘These priviliged days are 
announced to the public by a printed notice, placed 
over the bason of holy water, which stands near ev- 
ery Church door. The words written on the tablet 
are plain and peremptory: Hoy, se saca anima; 
literally, ‘ This is a soul-drawing day.’”? And to 
prevent drawing the same soul ¢wice, the author 
states that ‘‘ lest the order of release should find him 
already free, or perhaps within those gates to which 
no Pope had ever ventured to apply his keys, we 
are taught to endorse the spiritual bill with other 
names, addressing it finally, to the most worthy and 
disconsolate,”’ see his letters, pp. 169-174, as quo- 
ted by J. M. Cramp, in his Text Book of Popery, 
p- 339. 

Now for the application of these Real Principles 
and such facts as those just referred to, arising nat- 
urally from those principles. In the first place, we 
have seen that the R./C. Church claims for her 
priesthood an exelusive power of absolution, or, as 
Dr. W. expresses it in the language already quoted 
from him; ‘not merely, therefore, a power to for- 
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give sins, is given in owr commission, but such a 
power as excludes every other means of forgiveness 
in the new law.” And it further appears that this 
Church also maintains as a necessary consequence of 
this two-fold power of absolution and condemnation, 
that the ‘‘ disciples of Christ are bound to subimit 
their causes and maladies to these judges and physi- 
cians”’; or as the Dr. above quoted has it, ** who- 
ever seeks through this channel forgiveness, must 
manifest the guilt he has committed ; he must bring 
the whole cause under the notice of his judge, and 
only upon its complete hearing can we, [the R. C. 
priests] pronounce a proper sentence.”? See Lec. 
10, vol. 2, p. 16. And then as a fair deduction 
from these premises, Dr. W. says, that ‘a tribunal 
which has the power of forgiving guilt, and substi- 
tuting a smaller satisfaction to the majesty of the of- 
fended, must surely have the comparatively insig- 
nificant authority, still further to modify, or even to 
commute the satisfaction which it has imposed.””— 
If then, such a plenary power of absolution is real- 
ly claimed by the priesthood of the Roman Church, 
it certainly can be no slander to affirm that her priests 
pretend to forgive sins, in the proper sense of that 
phrase ; thatis, ‘‘ to remit the guilt and eternal pun- 
ishment due to sin ;”? as well as ** to substitute” and 
then ‘ commute”? a temporal punishment in its stead. 
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It is true they sometimes use language upon this 
point which seems to disclaim such pretensions, and 
the common people in this church usually deny the 
existence of such a claim, at least when among Pro- 
testants: but on the other hand our full and fair quo- 
tations from R. C. authorities show that they have 
most solemnly and positively affirmed these claims. 
We hold them then to this point, and leave them to 
reconcile plain, positive, and flat contradictions, (if 
they choose from policy to make them) the best way 
they can. 


That the tendency of claiming on the one hand, 
and submitting on the other, to sucha supposed del- 
egation of all absolving and condemning ‘‘ power 
in heaven and in earth,” is, and necessarily must be, 
injurious to morals, might be inferred a@ priori; or 
from the known character of the cause, and is abun- 
dantly evident from reasoning a posteriori, or by 
deducing the character of the cause from its effects. 
For unless man were no longer susceptible of pride 
or self-conceit, how could he be entrusted with such 
an absolute power, as that under consideration, and 
not become as imperious as the vilest tyrant that ev- 
er oppressed human kind? Even holy Paul, mere- 
ly through revelations required a thorn in the flesh, 
or an infliction of infirmities, as he lfimself explains 
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it, in order to prevent his being exalted above mea- 
sure. If knowledge of heavenly and holy things 
was dangerous to one so eminent for piety as the a- 
postie, what must be the effect upon inferior piety, 
or as in some cases, at least, absolute impiety, when 
under a fond conceit of having all power in heaven 
and earth??? No wonder that sovereign pontiffs have 
so often exhibited cruel despotism, intolerance, and 
inquisitorial vengeance towards those presuming to 
offend against their supreme majesty. And as for 
the tame subjects of such assumed power, in men of 
like passions with themselves, it produces the most 
abject meanness——it crushes to the dust. Hence 
the effect that is every where witnessed more or less 
among papists, and which is forcibly and faithfully 
expressed in the following remarks by Dr. Brown- 
lee. ‘Conscious that the priest knows his secret 
thoughts, and heart, and all his propensities, and his 
weaknesses, and his crimes, the Papist no longer 
feels himself a man! This spiritual master he can- 
not look in the face! He cannot assert his natural 
rights and his honor, as a man, in his presence ! 
He is abashed and confounded before the haughty 
and impudent usurper, as any miserable pagan is be- 
fore his idol God! His labor, his property, his 
wife, his children, his body, his soul, are all at the 
priest’s disposal! He crouches at the priest’s feet 
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with abject submission. He does not complain of 
his wrongs! Woe is unto him if he does! Tho? 
he is cuffed and kicked and even lashed by the 
priest’s whip, and beaten as a child, as is done ha- 
bitually in Ireland, he does not, and he dares not re- 
sist. ‘ What, sir,’ exclaimed a stout Irish laborer to 
Mr. D. in the village of Saugerties, N. Y. when 
he was asked why he did not resist, and defend him- 
self against his brutal priest, who had publicly box- 
ed him until his face was covered with blood,— 
‘ What, sir! strike a holy praste! What a wick- 
edness! Sir, had I touched the holy pruste, mine 
own arm would have withered from my shoulder 
blade ”* Nor is this the only instance of like 
character in this country: for we have been assur- 
ed, on good authority, that similar scenes have been 
enacted at no great distance from the place where 
we now write, (Watertown, N. Y.) and how can it 
be otherwise, if, according to the catechism of Trent, 
p. 260, ‘* the penitent» venerates, in the minister 
who sits in the tribunal of penance, the power and 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ ??? Who would 
dare resist such a minister, when all hope of salva- 
tion depended on his favor ? But suppose for a mo= 
ment that the priest were not thus venerated ; yet 
according to R. C. teaching, there is no salvation 


*See Popery the enemy of civil and religious liberty, page 
So: 
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out of the Church ;”? and ‘there is no true Church 
but the Roman Catholic,” so that whoever would go 
to heaven, must secure his membership in her.— 
See pp. 61-106, of Real Principles, where this 
subject is treated at length. And to be a member 
of this apostolic, holy, infallible and universal church, 
involves attendance upon the seven sacraments, 
which, according to the fourth canon of the seventh 
session of the Council of Trent, are necessary to 
salvation.* But, then the eleventh canon of the 
same session pronounces an anathema upon those ‘who 
shall affirm that when ministers perform and con- 
fer a sacrament, it is not necessary that they should 
at least have the intention to do what the Church 
does.’ And thus the holy council declares a priestly 
prerogative to mock even the faithful in their most 
scrupulous attendance upon these sacraments, since 
if for any cause the priest should withhold the inten- 
tion to do what the Church does, it is then null and 
void, and can convey no grace to the receiver ! 


As to the reason of this fearful power of the 
priesthooa, it is thus given by the Trent Catechism, 
on page 150: ‘representing as he does in his sacred 
function, not his own, but the person of Christ, the 

*It is true the decree contains an excepting clause, **that 
they are not al? necessary to every individual,” but this is 


requisite, to save the clergy from the ‘*sacrament of mat- 
rimony,”’ ana the laity from that of ** holy orders”?! 
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minister of the sacrament, be he good or bad, valid- 
ly consecrates and confers the sacraments, provided 
he make use of the matter and form instituted by 
Christ, and also observed in the C. Church, and 
INTENDS to do what the Church does.” Cramp’s 
Text Book, pp. 127 and 416. If the Holy Coun- 
cil of Trent has not in this instance directly licens- 
ed the R. C. priesthood to practice fraud upon the 
simple and all-confiding dupes of their ghostly pow- 
er, there is at least in such decrees an indirect in- 
ducement, if it should serve the convenience or grat- 
ify the splenetic feelings of a priest, for him to do 
so, by horribly sporting with the eternal salvation 
of those who have no alternative, but must, accor- 
ding to this dogma, rely entirely for acceptance with 
God, or final rejection by him, on the mere freak 
of men of like passions with themselves ! 

Now let this nullifying power, arising from want 
of an honest INTENTION in the priest, thus destroy- 
ing or perfectly counteracting all real or supposed 
virtue in the sacraments, be considered in its neces- 
sary bearings upon each of them separately. Let 
the candid reader weigh in his mental scales the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Brownlee on Popery, as 
an unanswerable argument upon this point. ‘ A 
wretched priest is called in to confer the grace of 
baptism—an article, by the way, which he makes 
no grave pretensions himself, to possess, either gen- 
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wine or even counterfeit. Well, if by chance, or 


out of mischievous design he wants THE INTENTION 
in soul and conscience, to do that which mother 
church does by it, then alas! the unhappy victim of 
the craft is still in his sins, by the mistake or mis- 
chief of his priest! A whole popish vicinity is as- 
sembled to receive the mass. This is the whole of 
a Roman Catholic’s religion. It is the total amount 
of his faith and decent habits. It is the sublime sub- 
stitute for them all! Divine homage to the mass and 
bodily prostration to the eternally eaten, and eter- 
nally new created wafer God, are the most perfect 


substitutes for temperance, and charity and brother- - 


ly love, and patriotism, and all the virtues, and all 
the graces! Hence it is of infinite importance that 
the thing be well done when itis done. Now ifthe 
INTENTION be wanting by some melancholy acci- 
dent, of which a whole chapter is laid down in the 
Pope’s Bible, called the Missal, or by the mischief 
of the priest, then, as every soul of the faithful is 
told by the pope, and the Trent Council, to believe 
the sacred wafer is not the body and blood, soul and 
divinity of Christ. Andhence, O! melancholy and 
fatal mishap, when they all bow down and adore the 


wafer God—that, alas! through the wicked priests’ . 


want of THE INTENTION, being still but a wafer, 
and really not a God, the whole assembly—the 
whole vicinity, even to a man—priest and all—by 


by 
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their own admission, are under the damning sin of 
idolatry, which is a mortal sin! And all this appal- 
ling mischief is continually in the power of an un- 
priscipled priest, who can as wantonly send a whole 
parish to the bottomless pit, or purgatory at least, ac- 
cording to the grave admission of every papist!!”? 
In short, this nullifying principle, if applied to ‘ the 
_grace of the sacrament of matrimony,’ would involve 
- the victims of priestly deception in the guilt of adul- 
tery! But the most fearful application of. this prin- 
ciple, for a R. Catholic, would be in reference to the 
sacrament of extreme unction. In this sacrament, 

as we have seen, a mere probability of desire for it, 
or what is elsewhere called an interpretative inten- 
tion, is sufficient to secure ‘remission of all venial 
sins, and mortal sins forgotten,’ even when admin- 
istered after the man is ‘ out of his senses ;’ and yet 
if the priest should lack the ‘1nTENTION to do what 
the Church does,’ the poor, helpless victim of ghost- 
ly fraud is damned forever, provided he died under 
the guilt of mortal sin! And thus, after all that 
Catholics have said about the saving ‘benefits’ of 
the seven sacraments, they are of no avail unless 
‘the holy praste’ wills itso: for a thing intended Is 
a thing willed, or purposed. Supposing then, that 
Catholics understand this claim of a nullifying 1N- 
TENTION, on the part of the priests, what would not 
such a man stoop to do, or suffer, rather than to in- 
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cur the fatal, the eternally fatal, displeasure of his 
ghostly father ? because he need not fear to commit 
any sin which would please this ‘ representative of 
Christ, having all power in heaven and earth,’ but 
only fear what would provoke the withholding of 
the right inTENTION in administering the sacra- 
ments. That Catholics do really award this claim 
to their priests is evident, not only from their con- 
tinuance with a Church proclaiming such a doctrine, 
but from the tame submission, and base servility 
which they manifest towards their lordly oppressors. 
We have only to suppose the priest bad enough to 
require it, and no Catholic under the jurisdiction of 
such a priest, if true to his real principles, and wish- 
ing to be saved, would dare to violate his command 
to lie, steal, or kill heretics! 

And that the priest may be bad enough for this, 
is not only proved from painful historical facts, but 
seems Intentionally provided for in Dr. H.’s Real 
Principles, page 180, where it is allowed that a per- 
son ‘may [i. e. safely] receive a sacrament froma 
minister in the state of mortal sin!’ And again on 
page 181, the author supposes the priest may be de- 
fective in his intention, in administering the sacra~ 
ments, not only ‘ina ludicrous manner,’ or ‘ if he 
retracts his intention,’ or ‘if he is asleep!’ but 
when ‘drunk or mad.’ So then drunkards and mad 
men can administer at the altars of ‘Holy Mother 
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Church !!? Well, ‘like priest like people :? and if 
the priests are, by the admission of Catholic author- 
ity, thus supposed to be ‘ bad enough’ torender them 
incapable of a right intention, it cannot be unchar- 
itable in Protestants to infer both from such an ad- 
mission and from many corroborating facts, that they 
are bad enough to exercise that INTENTION when 
capable of it, in favor of those who do their bidding 
‘in deeds of darkness,’ or perjure themselves to con- 
ceal the iniquities of those having plenary power at 
will, to grant or withhold an absolving sentence, 
without which no ‘ mortal’ sinner can possibly go to 
heaven ! 


From the examination we have just made relative 
to these peculiar, and peculiarly associated doc- 
trines of the R. C. Church, relating to an absolute 
and exclusive power of absolution vested, (claimed 
to be,) in “ mortals,” and which the priests of this 
church profess to exercise in the administration of 
sacraments essenfiul to salvation, and which can, 
nevertheless, by them be perfectly nullified to the 
most devout receivers of the same, by an arbitrary 
mental reservation, or ‘retraction of an inten-~ 
tion to do what the church does ;’ and as. these 
priests are, by the showing of their own authorities, 
pippaed to officiate when guilty even of ‘ mortal 
sins,’ it is therefore evident that every facility is 
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thus afforded to corrupt both the priesthood and all 
who yield themselves to its control. And indeed it 
seems impossible to conceive of a system so well a- 
dapted in all its parts, as is that now under examin- 
ation, to foster the very worst corruptions of the 
heart, since all the absolving or condemning power 
in heaven and earth has been delivered to mortals, 
and whosesoever sins they (the R. C. priesthood,) 
remit, are remitted, and whosesoever sins they re- 
tain, are retained. 

As it respects the doctrine (or fiction rather) of 
purgatory, we have shown from Doblado’s letters, 
how it affects the morals of catholics in Spain, or that it 
is a matter of pecuniary traffic and a kind of lottery 
drawing! But it should be remarked that it is the 
same, substantially in all R. C. countries, and that 
the ‘real principle’ of it is every where recognized 
" by all good Catholics. Hence Dr. H. in his Real 
Principles, p. 237, asks the question ‘ Do indulgen- 
ces for the dead remit the pains in purgatory 7— 
Ans.—Not by way of absolution or jurisdiction, but 
only by way of prayer or suffrage, accepted by God.’ 
By ‘ absolution or jurisdiction’ is meant absolution 
by a priest having jurisdiction to exercise his high 
functions of office in a given territory: but as abso- 
lution is granted only in connection with auricular 
confession—or confession of particular sins in the 
priest’s ear—it cannot be done after the delinquent 
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goes to purgatory, because he cannot come to the 
priest,and the latter would not like to get sonear the 
fire lestit should scorch him! Consequently ‘ prayers 
or SUFFRAGES,’ that is, prayers and something else, 
is aconvenient latinism that will at once embrace all 
the masses, &c. offered by the priest, and the pecu- 
niary consideration which he exacts for his service. 
That money is exacted, even in this country, there 
is no-good reason to doubt, and the writer has been 
informed by a man of veracity, that a few years 
since while passing through the town of M. in the 
county of St. Lawrence, he called at the house of 
an Irish Catholic, whose wife, in the course of con- 
versation expressed her dissatisfaction with the priest 
officiating in the neighborhood, because he charged 
several more York shillings per week for praying’ 
and saying mass for their deceased friends, than he 
did for doing the same thing for a neighbor! She 
made no complaint about paying a price, but only 
having to pay more than her neighbor. It is likely 
she did not reflect that the priest like some other 
professional characters, knew how to vary charges 
with the real or supposed ability of customers ! 
That the demoralizing tendency of believing ina 
papal purgatory may still) more fully appear, a few 
more extracts will now be given from Dr. Horni- 
hold’s ‘Real Principles.? It has already been 
shown from this genuine Roman Catholic authority, 
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that purgatory is regarded as a ‘ middle state 
wherein such souls are detained, as depart this life 
in God’s grace, yet not without some venial sins ; 
or without having made such. satisfaction for their 
sins as God’s justice requires.’ This statement of 
the doctrine shows that purgatory contains two clas- 
ses of offenders, or both venial and mortal sinners ; 
only the latter, who have not made such. satisfac- 
tion as God’s justice requires have, of course, either 
through the sacrament of penance, (ora ‘ desire’ for 
it!) or else by that of extreme unction administer- 
ed, it may be, even after its mortally offending sub- 
jects were ‘out of their senses:’ thus seasonably 
obtained the important guaranty, or indemity against 
eternal punishment!! Thus it appears that while 
venial sins are declared to be consistent with being 
‘in God’s grace,’ and the fullest assurance of ulfi- 
mate and everlasting blessedness, even the ‘ morta}? 
sinner is quite as secure of heaven in the end, as 
the ‘ venial’ sinner, though his debt may require a 
little longer detention in the prison ; provided only, 
that either of the alternatives just named has been 
attended to, and one of which can be, after he is 
‘out of his senses !? And then as an additional en- 
couragement to secure purgatory it will call forth so 
much sympathy and benevolence—‘ prayers, alms, 
and other suffrages’ will be offered ‘ for the rest of 
the soul.’ Yea, a great number of masszs at dif- 
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ferent altars, especially if there are any ‘ dues to 
the deceased by way of endowments,” will be offer- 
ed—and of coarse the more of them, the more mark- 
ed the character for approaching to utter ruin: And 
what Catholic would like to be forgotten among the 
hosts of saints who have died either in venial sins 
or but just absolved from those of a mortal stamp ? 
But if any should happen to live very holy, so holy 
as to leave no doubt of their having gone ‘straight 
to heaven,’ or if not quite straight, yet witha very 
slight curve in the line, nothing could await such but 
to be stricken from the list of those who must often 
be prayed for, and enjoy’a thousand tokens of kind 
and compassionate remembrance! And that none 
may fear lest the wickedness of the priest should 
disqualify him to perform the effectual service of the 
mass for the dead, whose ‘ pains in purgatory’ Dr. 
H. assures us, ‘ it lessens, and hastens their deliv- 
erance out of it;’ this same Dr. H. affirms, that 
‘the mass of a wicked priest has the same effect ab- 
solutely, as that of a just one ;’ though ‘ the private 
devotion of the good priest may add to the efficacy 
in other respects.’—Real Principles, p. 222. The 
gain, then, of one in purgatory, by having a * good 
priest” to offer mass for him, is, at best, very doubt- 
ful, as the Dr. only presumes to say ‘ it may add,’ 
not to the availableness of the mass, but ‘in other 
respects.? Why il care to render the people 
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indifferent about the piety of their priests, by giving 
such assurances as these, unless it be from the con- 
viction that the whole system has such an immoral 
tendency, that the only sanctity of even the priest- 
hood must be found, not in their lives, but in their 
office! It is not then in Spain alone, nor any oth- 
er Roman Catholic country that these ‘real princi- 
ples’ are acted upon ; although ina Protestant coun- 
try they may be somewhat concealed, especially in 
their practical bearing, because of the too strong 
contrast in morals, that could not but be felt and seen 
in a more striking manner, than otherwise would he 
the case. In Protestant countries, from motives of 
policy, the high moral standard established by others 
may be reverenced by Catholics, and im some sort 
conformed unto ; but if the system of doctrines and 
morals were itself right, why has it not raised the 
degraded millions under its absolute sway, from a 
semi-barbarous or even the half-civilized condition 
in which they have remained, while Protestantism 
alias Binte Curistranrry has regenerated,through 
the labors of Protestant missionaries, the most stu- 
pid pagans and ferocious cannibals ? ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ The fact is, that there 
is so little TRUTH in proportion to ERROR in the R. 
C. Church, that the former is completely nullified by 
the latter, and its influence or effect is like giving 
to a sick man éen grains of poison to one grain of 
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salutary medicine—hence all the~ results just ad- 
verted to. Before finally dismissing the doctrine of 
purgatory, it may be thought by the reader that 
some formal notice should be taken of the arguments 
by which Catholic writers endeavor to sustain it; 
and lest we should even seem to be afraid of meet- 
ing any argument, we will give a briefstatement of 
them and then a short reply to each. 

In his ‘ Real Principles, p. 294, Dr. H. answers 
this question, ‘Upon what do you found your belief of 
purgatory ? -Ans—Upon scripture, tradition, and 
reason.? As to ‘scripture’ testimony, the Dr. first 
quotes several passages, as, Ps. Ixii, 12; St. Matt. 
xvi, 27; Romans 11, 6; Rev. xxi, 12; to prove 
‘that as by this rule of God’s justice, they that die 
in great and deadly sins, not cancelled by repent- 
ance, will be eternally punished in hell; so, by the 
same rule, they who die in lesser, or venial sins, 
will be punished somewhere for a time, until God’s 
justice be satisfied.’ And the Dr. immediately adds, 
‘this is what we call purgatory.? Is not this a 
strange argument? Texts of scripture are adduced 
which speak in general and unrestricted terms not 
of the future punishment of the wicked exclusively; 
but of the reward of every man, or both the righte- 
ous and the wicked. . If it be said that the phrase 
‘according to their works,’ expresses the distinction in 
punishment, then beside the implied absurdity of 
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saying there is no reward but of a penal character 
: for every man,’ (supposing these texts to prove the 
doctrine of purgatory,) it is begging the very ques- 
tion in debate, to interpret the above phrase as ne- 
cessarily teaching that punishment can not be ‘ ac- 
cording to works,’ by varying the degrees of it, but 
only by distinguishing it into limited or temporal and 
unlimited or eternal. But the Dr. tries another 
quotation from Matthew xii, 36, and infers from this 
that as ‘ every idle word not cancelled here by re- 
pentance, is liable to be punished by God?’s justice 
hereafter ;? and as ‘no one can think that God will 
condemn a soul to hell for every idle word ; there- 
fore there must be another place of punishment for 
those who die guilty of these little transgressions.’ 
Now it can be seen by every discriminating mind 
that the Doctor’s ‘therefore’ in this last argument, 
depends, like the one last noticed, on petitio princip- 
ti, or a begging of the question, and is therefore 
worthy of no further notice. It is not for the sin- 
ner to be judge of the demerit of his sins, calling 
certain ones ‘ mortal’ or damning and others ‘ lit- 
tle,’ when the ‘judge of all the earth’ has said that 
‘the wages of sin is death,’ and that ‘ the soul that 
sinneth it shall die,’ without making any distinction 
or using any of those qualifying words employed by 
Dr. Hornihold. Well, let us hear the Dr. quote a- 
gain. He infers from 1 Cor. i, 13, 14, 15, that 
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‘they who have done things deserving temporal 
punishment, shall pass through a certain purging 
fire, as the fathers understand it.? But however the 
fathers or Dr. H. may ‘ understand’ this passage, it 
says nothing about ‘a certain purging fire,’ but a 
* fire that shall try every man’s work: of what sort 
it is.? If this passage refer tothe popish purgatory, 
then no man can escape it, because it is said ‘the fire 
shall try every man’s work’—‘every man’s work 
shall be made manifest.’ To whom is every man’s 
work made manifest in purgatory? And besides it will 
not suit the purpose ; for it is said, the ‘ day shall 
declare it;’ not ‘ temporal punishment shall purge it.’ 
No period of temporal punishment in another world 
_ could, with any consistency, with the usual style of 
the Scriptures, be called ‘a day ;? for darkness or 
“night? is the emblem of suffering, whatever be its 
duration, ‘ The day referred to is, no doubt, the one 
in which ‘ God shall judge the secrets of men,’ and 
reward every man according to his works, and would 
therefore be too late for the purpose of a Roman pur- 
gatory! ‘ The fire here mentioned,’ says Dr. Clark, _ 
‘is to try the man’s work, not to purify his soul ; but 
the dream of purgatory refers to the purging in an- 
other state, what left this impure; not the work of 
the man, but the man himself—but here the fire is 
said to try the work: ergo, purgatory is not meant 
-even if sucha place as purgatory could be proved to 
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exist ; which remains yet to be demonstrated.’ A- 
gain the Doctor quotes Matth. xii, 31, 32, and ar- 
gues that the ‘last words’ of the passage ¢ would be 
superfluous and absurd, if sins not forgiven in this 
world could never be forgiven in the world to come ; 
and that if there may be forgiveness of sins in the 
world to come, there must be a purgatory, or third 
place ; for in hell there is no forgiveness, and in 
_ heaven no sin.’—Real Principles, p. 295. It seems 
from the Doctor’s comment on this page, that he takes 
for granted no other meaning can consistently at- 
tach to the phrase ‘ world to come,’ than the eternal 
world, or a state of existence after death; but if 
this were so, then none who die go into ‘ the world 
to come,’ except such as enter purgatory ; for asthe 
‘ world to come’ is mentioned in this passage, only 
to express a negative, or to assert the non-forgive- 
ness of a certain kind of sin, in contradistinction 
from others which, it is inferred, might be forgiven 
there ; the ‘ world to come? must signify according 
to this—the place of forgiveness; and as, by the 
Doctor’s own confession, this does not take place ei- 
ther in heaven or hell, therefore those in heaven or 
hell cannot be in £ the world to come!’ Is not this 
a great discovery ? No ‘ world to come’ but pur- 
gatory ! : . 

But the truth is, this phrsae in the passage quo- 
ted has no reference, either to a ‘ third place’ call- 
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ed purgatory, as Dr. H. supposes, nor to the age or 
dispensation of the Messiah, as some other doctors 
suppose, because the age of the Messiah was not 
then ‘to come,’ but had commenced, and according 
to the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory—(this 
‘ world to come’)—all that go there will come out, 
not when thei: sins are forgiven, but when the ‘ debt 
due to divine justice is paid,’ yea, ‘ the uttermost 
farthing.’ 


What then does Dr. H. mean by quoting a pas- 
sage that contradicts so flatly, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his doctrine of purgatory? ‘O! consis- 
tency, thou art a jewel’ which but few wear, to or-_ 
nament either their moral or intellectual character. 
But mark Dr. H.’s inconsistency in quoting, in im- 
mediate succession to the foregoing text, (which he 
tries to make serve his purpose on the score of for- 
giving sins after death,) that passage of Matthew, 
chap. v, 26, which relates to being ‘ cast*into pris- 
on and not coming out till the dast farthing should 
be paid.’ And having noticed this inconsistency of 
Dr. H. we will return to the consideration of Mat- 
thew xii, 31, &c. 


According to Dr. Whitby and others, the phrase 
‘neither in this world, neither in the world to come,’ 
as used in the writings of the Jewish Rabbins, is un- 
derstood as a direct and full negative declaration.— 
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That it was so understood and used in the time of 
the Apostles, we have the best reason for believing ; 
because St. Mark, in his third chapter and twenty- 
ninth verse, referring to the same sin—that against 
the Holy Ghost-—instead of saying as Matthew does 
that ‘it shall not be forgiven in this world, neither 
in the world to come,’ expresses the true meaning 
of this phrase, by declaring positively, ‘ it shall nev- 
er be forgiven,’ or ‘ hath never forgiveness,’ but he 
that commits it is ‘in danger of eternal damnation.’ 
Surely, there is no room for any farther caviling a- 
bout this text. It can nof mean what Dr. H. or 
Catholics generally suppose, because it gives no in- 
timation of pardoning sins after death, and if it did, 
would thereby confute the doctrine of purgatory, 
which does not recognise the principle of forgiveness; 
it being ‘a middle state wherein such souls are de- 
tained as have not made such satisfaction for their 
sins, as Gods justice requires, a ‘place of temporal 
punishment.” Certainly, then, as pardon and pun- 
ishment are directly opposite in signification, what- 
ever Matthew xii, 31, 32, means, it does not mean 
that there is any such state or place as a Roman 
Catholic purgatory. 

We now come to Dr: H.’s last scripture quota- 
tion. Having just glanced at Matthew v, 26, ‘ as 
implying a middle place, out of which a man shall 
not come, till he has paid the uttermost farthing,’ 
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the Dr. hastens to his favorite Apostle, and refers 
us to the well known passage of I. Peter in, 18-20. 
‘From this last text,’ says the Dr. ‘ it appears that 
at the time of our Saviour’s death there were some 
souls in a state of suffering, (in prison,) in the oth- 
er world on the account of lesser sins not deserving 
of damnation ; for certainly our Saviour would not 
have gone and preached to them had they not been 
capable of salvation. These souls, therefore, were 
not in heaven, where all preaching is needless, nor 
in hell, where all preaching is unprofitable ; but in 
the middle state of suffering souls they were, which 
is the purgatory maintained by the Catholic church.’ 
—Real Principles, p. 295. As we have given Dr. 
H.’s comment and argument in full, upon this choice 
text, we will now reply to both of them, conjointly. 


And first, the Dr. assumes what he should have 
proved, viz: that those said to be in prison, or a 
state of suffering, were there for ‘lesser sins’-—and 
this no doubt for the reason that if he admitted they 
were guilty of mortal sins, purgatory would not be 
the proper place for them, but hell.* But as these 


*Dr. Hornihold in his exposition of the fifth article of the 
Apostle’s creed, so called, which speaks of Christ’s descent 
into hell, says ‘the true meaning ofthe word hell [as used 
in the creed,| is, that Christ descended into that place 
where the souls of the just were preserved until he releas- 
ed them, called limbus patrum, or Abraham’s bosom. And 
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were the sinners concerning whom God said ‘ it re- 
pented him that he had made man,’ and who so ‘ cor- 
rupted their way,’ that the righteous judge ‘ brought 
a flood upon the world of the ungodly ;? it would be 
charging injustice and folly upon Jehovah, to sup- 
pose he would destroy the world in such a dreadful 
manner, only for the guilt of ‘ lesser sins.? Even 
according to the R. C. distinction of sins, theirs 
must have been ‘ mortal’ or damning, and therefore 
they could not, dying in such, go to purgatory.— 
Another mere assumption of Dr. H., is, that the 
preaching to the spirits in prison, refers to the per- 
sonal mission of Christ : I suppose he would say, 
between his death and resurrection. But of the cor- 
rectness of such an opinion, there is no evidence 
from the Bible. How, indeed, could Christ make a 
personal mission to purgatory and at the same time 
fulfill his promise to the penitent and forgiven thief, 
who, by-the-by, according to the teaching of Cath- 
olics, ought to have gone to purgatory—but to whom 
the Saviour said, ‘ This day shalt thou be with me 
in paradise.’ And certainly paradise or ‘a garden 


in this exposition,’ the Dr. adds, ‘all the fathers agree, and 
proveit from the Scriptures.’ [If this be so, unless 
Christ made two descents, one to deliver the ‘souls of the 
just,’ and one to deliver the souls of the unjust, how could 
those whom the Scriptures call ‘ disobedient’ and ‘ ungod- 
ly’ be delivered ?}—Real Principles, p. 48, 
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of delight,’ (as the word literally means,) and pur- 
gatory, or a place of temporal punishment can not 
be one and the same. 

Secondly, we remark that the idea of preaching 
to those in purgatory, does not accord with the a- 
vowed design of it as already stated. There, ‘ ve- 
nial’ sinners go to satisfy God’s justice, and can not 
come out till they have paid the ‘ uttermost far- 
thing.’ What, then, could Christ or any of his 
ministers preach tothem? Not the gospel, certainly, 
for that offers pardon, or remission of the punish- 
ment due to sin; but in purgatory justice must be 
satisfied to the last mite, or farthing: and if this be 
so, Christ could preach no gospel in purgatory : but 

if he went, could only say to them something like 
the following: ‘As you did not ‘do penance’ on 
earth and get absolution, you must stay here till the 
‘ debt of temporal punishment is fully paid.?’ Sure- 
ly this would not be much gospel, but merely tell- 
ing the culprits what they might be supposed to have 
known before—that there was no mercy for them— 
justice must now have its claims! Cold comfort, 
this, for the Purgatorians, or inhabitants of that im- 
aginary prison! 

If, however, we were for a moment to admit the 
Catholic construction of this passage, it would in- 
volve this absurdity: that if sinners do not choose to 
improve the gospel proclamation in this world, they 
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can have it in the next, especially if they are not 
greater sinners than the ante-diluvians were! And 
who knows but this is the reason why R. C. priests 
as well as people are adjudged to purgatory, so that 
the former can preach to the latter? Whatever 
may be the meaning of this passage of St. Peter, 
we think it is sufficiently evident that this Apostle, 
though claimed by Catholics as the foundation, and 
chief corner stone of their whole superstructure, did 
not understand how to preach the doctrine of pur- 
gatory according to the definition given of it, either 
by Dr. H. or the council of Trent. These ‘infallible’ 
authorities agree that it is, as Dr. Wiseman explains 
it, ‘a middle and temporary state, in which those 
who are not sufficiently guilty for the severer con- 
demnation, nor sufficiently pure to enjoy the vision 
of his face, are for a time, punished and pu ed, 80 
as to be qualified for this blessing,’ 1. e. ‘ the vision 
of his, (God’s) face.”* But such a definition con- 
veys no idea of the ‘ forgiveness of sins’ in this pur- 
gatorial ‘ world to come,’ nor of offering forgiveness 
through ‘ preaching ;’ and which certainly could do 
no good, if Dr. H. is right in saying ‘no repent- 
ance can be available after death.? The Dr. also 
says, as we have before seen when speaking of those 
in purgatory, that ‘they are capable of relief, but 
not from any thing that they can do for themselves.’ 


TD 


*See Di. W.’3 Lectures, vol. 2, lec. 11, p. 40. 
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If they can neither repent nor do ‘any thing for 
themselves,’ of what use could it be to preach to 
such spirits in such a prison, where ‘ God’s justice 
must take place ?? Our object is not now to givea 
direct comment, upon such texts of scripture as are 
supposed to favor any particular point of doctrine 
held by Catholics, but to show by a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, or the gross absurdity of their comment up- 
on such passages, that it cannot be the true one.— 
This mode of reasoning is deemed conclusive by lo- 
gicians ‘ whenever it is manifest that the proposi- 
tion which we alledge, or its contrary must be true.’ 
And this is precisely the case here. Either thereis, 
or is not, a purgatory ; and if either the doctrine it- 
self, or what sustains it, or both taken together, can 
be reduced to an absurdity, then does its falsity ap- 
pear and the opposite sentiment is established. But 
we haverseen that the proofs of this doctrine, brot 
from the Scriptures, do not agree with the definition 
of it, given by its advocates: and therefore it has 
no claim upon our confidence. But-it is contended 
by Catholics that independently. of supposed Bible 
evidence, the doctrine of purgatory is not absurd, 
but reasonable in itself. And hence they argue up- 
on the difference of punishment due for ‘ mortal? and 
for ‘ venial’ sins. They do not, however, consider 
the absurdity that ‘ mortal’ sinners may, by the sac- 
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raments, especially of baptism, or extreme unction, 
‘ go straight to heaven,’ while the ‘ venial” sinner, 
for his ‘ lesser sins’ must endure the fires of purga- 
tory, unable to do ‘ any thing for himself,’ until he 
pays, by his sufferings, or by the extra services, 
prayers, masses, &c. of his friends, the balance of 
the ‘ debt of temporal punishment !” 

Nor do Catholics seem to consider the absurdity 
of teaching that the sufferings of the guilty can ei- 
ther merit a release from their continuance, or puri- 
Jy the sufferer. On this point Dr. A. Clark holds 
the foliowing conclusive argument, in his sermonon 
Salvation by Faith. ‘ What remains to be consid- 
ered,’ says the Dr. ‘is the merit of sufferings ; their 
capability ¢o atone for sin, and their tendency to pu- 
rify the soul. I presume it will be taken for gran- 
ted that there was no suffering in the world, previ- 
ously to the introduction of sin. Suffering is an 
imperfection in nature ; if an intelligent creature be 
found in a state of suffering, and of suffering evi- 
idently proceeding from the abuse of its powers, it 
naturally supposes that such a creature has offended 
God, and that its sufferings are the consequences of 
its offence, whether springing immediately from the 
crime itself, or whether inflicted by divine justice, 
as a punishment for that crime. Assufferings in the 
animal being are the consequence of derangement, or 
disease and dissolution ; derangement and disease, 
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by which the regular -performance of the animal 
functions is prevented, and the destruction of these 
functions ultimately effected, never could have ex- 
isted in animal beings, as they proceeded from the 
hand of an all-perfect and intelligent author. They 
are therefore something that has taken place since 
the creation, and consequently did not spring from 
God. As it would be unkind, if not unjust, to bring 
multitudes of innocent beings into a state of wretch- 
~ edness; hence the sufferings that are in the world 
must have arisen from the offences of the sufferers. 
Now, if sin have produced suffering, is it possible 
that suffering can destroy sin? We may answer 
this question by asking another; is it possible that 
the stream produced from a fountain, can destroy 
the fountain from which it springs? Or is it pos- 
sible that any effect can destroy the cause of which 
at is an effect? Reason has already decided these 
questions in the negative ; ergo, suffering, which is 
the effect of sin, cannot possibly destroy that sin, of 
which it has been the effect. To suppose the con- 
trary, is to suppose the grossest absurdity that can 
possibly disgrace the understanding of man.’ 
Believing we have now fairly and fully met the 
argument for purgatory, pretended to be founded on 
the scriptures and reason, (and as no tradition, not 
corresponding with these is worthy of the least re- 
gard ;) yet it may be observed that ‘tradition,’ 
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that fruitful source of error in the Church, has been 
very differently represented even by Catholic wri- 
ters. Bishop Fisher, a zealous opponent of Luther, 
admits in the 18th article of his ‘ confutation,’ that 
‘many are tempted now a-days, not to rely much 
on indulgences, for this consideration, that the use of 
them appears to be new and very lately known a- 
mong Christians. To which I answer,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘ it is not very certain who was the first au- 
thor of them ; the doctrine of purgatory was a long 
time unknown ; was rarely if at all heard of among 
the ancients, and to this day the Greeks believe it 
not ; nor was the belief of either PurcaTory or 
INDULGENCEs so necessary in the primitive Church 
as it is now 3 so long as men were unconcerned a- 
bout purgatory no body inquired after indulgences.’* 
What a confession this! ‘ Purgatory and indulgen- 
ces were neither known nor necessary in the primi- 
tive or pure Church!’ Why? Because, says the 
Bishop, ‘not so necessary in the primitive church as 
now !’? But why necessary now? Here the bish- 
op gives no response, and none is needed ; for both 
the Decrees of Trent, and the history of popish 
countries, as stated in preceding pages, relating to 
this doctrine and its practical observance, plainly 
show that the pecuniary interests of the papal cler- 


*See Old Christianity against Papal Novelties, by Rey. 
G. Ouseley. 
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gy are inseparably connected with this figment of 
HEATHENISH superstition! Yes, a heathenish fig- 
ment it is: and can find no countenance from the 
Brexe, fairly interpreted, nor from Christianity, ex- 
cept in its grossly corrupted form, called the Roman 
Catholic Church. That the reader may see the 
truth of our assertion about purgatory,as a relic of hea- 
thenism, let him compare the definitions we have 
given from Catholic authorities, with the following 
passage in the 6th book of the Adnied of Virgil, 
translated by Dryden :-— 

*¢ Nor death itself can wholly wash away their stains, 

But long-contracted filth even in the soul remains. 

The relics of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin obscure in every face appear; 

For this, are various penances enjoined, 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 

*Till all the dregs are drained, and all the rust expires. 


* * * * * * * 


Then are they huppy, when by length of time 

The scruf is worn away, of each committed crime; 

No speck is left of their habitual stains, 

But the pure ether of the soul remains.” 

Leaving the reader to judge how faithfully Catho- 
lics have adopted, at least the leading features of the 
Pagan system of purification, we shall hasten to con- 
clude these somewhat protracted remarks on purga- 
tory. Our only apology for their length is the iden- 
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tity-of the principle which sustains this doctrine and 
that of indulgences, and prayers and masses for the 
dead, &c. The principle common to them all, is 
that of ‘human satisfaction, by temporal pain.2— 
Hence, Dr. H. in his Real Principles, p. 236, af- 
ter referring to the case of David as an illustration 
of this principle, says, ‘and this method of tempo- 
ral pain is the foundation of our faith, as to sacra- 
mental satisfaction, indulgences, purgatory, and pray- 
ers for the dead.’? This, then, is the strong hold of 
popery ; depending, however, for its real strength, 
not upon the ‘rock of truth,’ but upon ‘ the tradi- 
tions of men,’ heathen men,—and corrupt Christian 
men,—as also the ignorance or credulity of those 
receiving it on such authority. 

In order that the absurdity of purgatory and in- 
dulgences, resting on the common principle just now 
named, may be seen, let it be borne in mind that the 
granting of indulgences, and offering prayers and 
other suffrages for those in purgatory, all proceed 
upon a false, though ‘real principle,’ of Catho- 
lics, —we refer to the doctrine of human merit, or 
doing more than God requires of us. ~ On this point, 
Dr. Wiseman, when showing the ground of belief 
among Catholics, respecting indulgences, and hay- 
ing spoken of the ‘ infinite merits of Christ,’ asif to 
prove that these are not sufficient for our salvation, 
says, ‘ but besides, the church holds that by- the 
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communion of saints, penitentials performed by the 
just beyond what their-own sins might exact, are a- 
vailable to other members of Christ’s mystical body.’ 
And after enumerating the Baptist, ‘the spotless 
mother of God,’ (!) Martyrs, &c. as instances of 
such merit, he affirms that this excess was ‘not 
thrown away, but formed a store of meritorious bles- 
sings, applicable to the satisfaction of other sinners.’ 
Lec. 12, vol. 2, p.57. Now-the application of this 
impious sentiment both to granting indulgences and 
releasing from purgatory is readily perceived. 


As to indulgences, for the sake of merits, which 
have arisen from the excessive piety of some, ‘ oth- - 
er sinners’ can, on conditions already considered, 
have ‘a remission of the temporal punishment due 
to their sins :? and in like manner those who die 
with any ‘ debt of temporal punishment’ upon them, 
‘can be relieved by masses [ paid for !] alms, pray- 
er, and other suffrages of the living,’ who are able 
to lay up a stock of merit, for this pious traffic !— 
Without stopping to insult the reader’s understand- 
ing, by offering a formal argument in refutation of 
this shamelessly arrogant ‘ principle? of the R. C. 
religion, or attempting to prove what is so self-evi- 
dent, that no human being can merit anything from 
God, we shall just point out its absurdity as a ground, 
or reason for granting indulgences, &c. 
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Why do any need indulgences, according to the 
Catholic doctrine ? Because they have sinned, or 
neglected their duty. And why havethey sinned ? 
Not because they had not ability to do their duty ; 
for they have power to perform or ‘ do more in the 
service of God than they be commanded, as St. Au- 
gustine expoundeth it.?..See Annotations on the 
Rhemish Testament, I Cor. ix, 16. Why, then, if 
men are capable of more than meriting their salva- 
tion, tempt them, either by the offer of indulgences 
or promises of deliverance from punishment after 
death, to neglect their duty, under an assurance, on 
certain easy conditions, that their moral ‘ deficien- 
ces’ will be * made up’ from the ‘store of meritori- 
ous blessings’ formed by the excessive merits of oth- 
ers? Truly, this is like tempting the naturally in- 
dolent to remain idle, with the assurance that by the 
overdoing of ‘ others,’ their ‘ wants and deficiences’ 
will be ‘made up!’ And what other license for in- 
dolence, than such an assurance from ‘ infallible’ au- 
thority, could those wish, who are naturally indo- 
lent, to induce them to remain so? None, surely. 
The same reasoning will apply equally to intemper- 
ance, or any other form of vice in the world ; and 
it is therefore most grossly absurd and truly ridicu- 
lous, that with ‘ plenary powers,’ not only for do- 
ing every duty, but for meriting an overplus of bles- 
sings, there should be any hint of a provision to ‘make 
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up deficiences’ arising as they must, under such cir- 
cumstances, from the most deliberate intention of 
neglect ! 


Not doubting but that the candid reader is satis- 
fied from the evidence already before him, as pre- 
sented in the foregoing examination of the Roman 
Catholic doctrines, that they not only ‘ havea very 
important connection with the granting of indulgen- 
ces,’ but also show very plainly ‘ the sin-licensing 
genius of Popery in its distinguishing dogmas’, this 
chapter, which was intended to establish these points, 
will now be concluded. This we will do with a 
brief glance at the facts established in this chapter. 

We have seen from the decrees of Trent, Dr. W’s 
Lectures, and the ‘ Real Principles of Catholics,’ as 
well as some other kindred authorities, that the R. 
C. Church claims ‘ the power of forgiving guilt? in 
reference to any and all sins, and at best makes no 
further reserve as to the prerogative of Jehovah, 
than that He infalhbly ratifies the priestly sentence 
of absolution—which in effect is no prerogative, be- 
cause no discretionary power is attributed to him ; 
‘but the minister, as God’s representative, takes 
cognizance of the case, and pronounces thereon with 
the assurance that ratification of his sentence will 
necesssavily and infallibly follow.’ 

Next to this blasphemous claim of ‘ all power in 
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heaven and in earth,’ for purposes of absolution, is 
the dangerous distinction of sins into ‘ mortal’ or 
damning, and ‘ venial’ or not damning, subjecting 
to a temporal punishment only, for those sins called 
‘ lesser’—but includiug ‘ jocose lies, too much plea- 
sure,’ &c. so that but few, if any of those who are 
willing to keep within ordinary bounds of respecta- 
bility need fear going to an endless hell! Orif they 
should commit ‘ mortal’ sins and only ‘ desire’ the 
sacrament of penance, they can enter that ‘life boat? 
called purgatory, and even be prayed out before 
they suffer what God’s justice requires! Or if they, 
while dying in mortal sin do not happen to think of 
the sacrament of penance, that of ‘ extreme unction’ 
can be administered when ‘ out of his senses !? And 
then after it is expressly declared, as in the eighth 
canon of the seventh session of the Council of Trent, 
that these, as well as the other five sacraments ‘ con- 
fer grace by their own power ex opere operato;’ 
and as in the fourth canon of the same session, that 
these ‘sacraments are necessary to salvation ;’ and 
also after declaring as in the ninth canon of the same 
session, that ‘ baptism, confirmation and orders 1m- 
PREss on the. soul a certain spiritual and indelible 
mark, called character ;? then after all this, still to 
affirm, ‘ that it is necessary when ministers perform 
and confer a sacrament, that they should at least have 
the zntention to do what the church does,’ or intends 
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to do, is but to affirm, that while ‘ the want of faith 
and a good disposition’ can not counteract the sav- 
ing effect of sacraments ‘ conferring grace by their 
own power,’ yet that this can be done by the want 
of an honest 1NTENTION in the priest, who, never- 
theless, is allowed, on supposition, to perform and 
administer the sacraments ‘ when in mortal sin! 
Surely the recognition of these three principles— 
that the sacraments are necessary to salvation—that 
they confer grace by ‘ their own power,’ without 
faith or a good disposition in the receiver, and yet 
cannot take effect without the priest ‘ intends what 
the church does’—must, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence, irresistibly induce every sincere and consis- 
tent Catholic to secure, at every other sacrifice, the 
good will and favor of the priest who is his confes- 
sor! He can not, he dare not, if he regards his own 
salvation, displease him by any means, or on any 
account! No, none acknowledging his absolving 
and condeming, as well as nullifying prerogatives, 
may, except.at the peril of their souls, hazard the 
displeasure of the priest, who, nevertheless, may all 
the while live in ‘ mortal sin,’ or what Dr. H. calls 
‘the seven deadly sins, which are pride, covetous- 
ness, luxury, envy, gluttony, anger and sloth.’— 
And if the priest himself may be regarded as a val- 
id administrator of the § seven sacraments,’ while 
living in any, or perhaps all of’ these ‘ seven dead- 
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ly sins, what security can there be, in view of his 
acknowledged prerogatives, for the piety or virtue 
of those submitting to his priestly jurisdiction >— 
None, verily. If he should will murder, theft, a- 
dultery, or any other crime, it would be at the peril 
of any dependent on him for the administration of 
the sacraments, to forbear doing his bidding ! !— 
The priest, then, by fair inference from the £ real 
principles’ of the R. C. Church, has only to say to 
those under his ‘ jurisdiction,’ in reference to moral 
acls, § Do this, and they do it.? If he should will 
temperance and virtue, the vassals of his. ghostly 
power must kiss the crucifix, and pledge themselves 
to it, and the priest has the honor of being a great 
benefactor to his country; but if he should choose 
to reverse the scene, he has only ‘ to speak and it 
is done :? and none dependent on him may safely de- 
cline doing what he enjoins! 

It is in illustration of this fearful power, that the 
writer has. been assured by men of veracity, who 
‘have been concerned in the lumbering business, that 
when rafts of timber have been torn to pieces in de- 
scending the St. Lawrence river, and portions of 
them seized and secreted by dishonest Catholics a- 
bout Montreal and Quebec, they have secured them 
again by going to the priest, who could readily as- 
certain where was the lost. property. - Perhaps a 
Catholic might say, ‘well was it not a good thing that 
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the injured man had such a ready way to regain his 
property ? We might conditionally give an aflirma- 
tive reply to this question, but for one consideration ; 
that is, the same power that can be exercised for 
good is above all human control, and far more like- 
ly to be used for other purposes, just as ust or pas- 
sion may dictate. 


But we need not pursue this part of our subject 
farther; since all the sacraments of the R. Churen 
are, as we have seen, connected with the exercise 
of the same power that is claimed by her priests, 
both in * forgiving the guilt and eternal punishment 
due to sin,? and in the ‘remission of the debt of 
temporal punishment, which they substitute in its 
stead ;’? and since the efficacy of these sacraments 
depends not on ‘ the faith or good disposition of those 
who receive them,’ but upon ‘ their own power,’ 
and the right intention of the priest, who may at the 
same time be guilty of mortal sin, there can be, 
therefore, no reasonable doubt, especially in view 
of * stubborn facts’ stated of ‘ the sin-licensing gen- 
ius of popery in its distinguishing dogmas.’ 


g* 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


eo 


Comprising an historical investigation ; presenting 
an outline of the origin, increase and prevalence 
of Roman Catholic Indulgences, with a reply to 
their own proofs in favor of them, and an argu- 
ment drawn from the whole in support of the 

main position in dispute. 

NO doubt the history of Roman Catholic indulgen- 
ces will, to some readers, be far more interesting 
than the argumentative examination of those ‘ real 
principles of Catholics,’ which it was necessary to in- 
vestigate. in order to understand both the ground 
work of indulgences, and their connection with the 
system of doctrines, of which they constitute such 
an important part. And while we now present the 
historical details relating to the operation of these ¢ re- 
al principles,’ we ask for the reader’s farther ‘ indul- 
gence,’ while, by valid testimony, we show his‘or- 
cally that Roman Catholic indulgences have been, 
and still are, offered and received, for a price. 


Weare, then, first to examine the historical proofs 
adduced by Roman Catholics in favor of their doc- 
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trine and practice of granting indulgences. Accor- 
ding to their definition of an indulgence, as already 
considered, they profess to understand, simply ‘ the 
remission of the temporal-punishment due to sins ;? 
which the sovereign pontiff, arid those who derive 
their priestly office from him, as St. Peter’s succes- 
sor in the Apostolic see, and vicar of Jesus Christ 
upon earth, are exclusively empowered to grant, ‘to 
all the faithful’ adherents of their own communion. 
And it must be remembered also that the ‘ remission 
of the temporal punishment due to sins,’ relates to 
the ‘ penitential canons’ said to have been instituted 
at an early period of the Christian Church, and ac- 
cording to which, the penitent offender against ec- 
clesiastical discipline, was obliged to evince his sin- 
cerity and sorrow for having dishonored the cause 
of Christ, by enduring for a given period, certain 
painful observances. ~And it willbe seen, present- 
ly, that a remission of the severity or length of these 
‘ ecclesiastical inflictions,’? (whether right or wrong 
is not now the question,) was a// that was claimed 
under the name of an indulgence, for a considerable 
period after ihe Apostles, in whose writings there 
is not a vestige of any such doctrine or usage, as 
was thus gradually introduced, subsequent to their 
death. But men succeeding to the Apostles, with- 
out their plenary inspiration, and gradually degen- 
erating in their piety, especially after the union of 
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Church and State under Constantine had caused the 
‘offence of the cross to cease’ in a great measure ; 
then we behold the ‘ mystery of iniquity’ manifest- 
ing itself in still bolder and bolder expressions of as- 
sumed powers, peculiar to the ecclesiastical ‘ man of 
sin’ referred to by inspiration. It is true, that in op- 
position to this representation of unauthorized con- 
~ struction of Apostolic rights, Dr. Wiseman has giv- 
ena single case, which he deems in point, from the 
scriptures as preparatory to the subsequent practi- 
ces above alluded to. The Dr’s scriptural example 
is that of the excommunicated and subsequently re- 
stored Corinthian, mentioned I Cor. v, 3—5, and 
JI Cor. 11, 5--10 ; and in reference to which, he 
remarks: ‘ After this striking example in the word: 
of God, -we shall not be surprised at finding the 
church, in the earliest times claiming and exercising 
a power similar in every respect.? And to show 
what this * power’ was, he adds, ‘we must natur- 
ally expect to see it imitate the Apostle, first in im- 
posing, and then in remitting and modifying such 
temporary chastisments.’ For an exposition of the 
Dr’s fallacious reasoning on this supposed, and only 
case of Apostolic exampie, (as quoted by Dr. W.) 
for granting R. C. indulgences, the reader is again 
referred to our note in the appendix, which he is de- 
sired to read with care. 


~ But the Dr. proceeds by saying that ‘ to under- 
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stand its practice [the church’s] clearly, it may be 
necessary to premise in. few words on the subject of 
canonical penance: From the age of the Apostles 
it was usual for those who had fallen into grievous 
offences to make a public confession of them— 
whereof I gave you one or two examples in treat- 
ing of confession—and to subject themselves to a 
course of public penance, which received the name 
of canonical from the canons or rules whereby it 
was regulated.’ 

The above is a concession which should be kept 
in mind as we advance, to show the historical pro- 
cess of degeneracy to which the Dr. makes the fol- 
lowing unblushing reference: ‘ But while these pen- 
itential observances were considered of the greaiest 
value and importance, the Church reserved to itself 
the night of mitigation under various circumstances 
which I will now explain.? And accordingly the 
Dr. proceeds to say, that ‘extraordinary sorrow and 
fervor manifested by the penitent during the perfor- 
mance of-his task (!)—the approach of a persecu- 
tion—the near approach of death—and at the in- — 
stance or intercession of persons possessing influ- 
ence.’ (1) Indulgences were thus granted, as the 
Dr. assures us, according to the authority of the Ni- 
eene, Leridan, Ancyran and Carthagenian Councils, 
together with the individual authority of St. Bazil, 
St. Cyprian, Pope Innocent I. and St. Augustine, 
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« But the chief ground,’ he adds, ‘ of an indulgence 
or mitigation, and the one which most exactly in- 
cludes all the principles of a modern indulgence, was 
the earliest, perhaps, admitted in the church.’ And 
what was this? Why, it was the ‘ recommenda- 
tion from those martyrs, asking the reconciliation of 
the church with those under penance ;? and St. Cyp- 
rian is quoted as saying, ‘ We believe that the mer- 
its of the martyrs and the works of the just, can do 
much with the just judge ;’ and that St. Cyprian, in 
an epistle to the martyrs, directs-them to ‘ designate 
by name those to whom they wished peace to be 
given :’ and that he further directs his clergy how 
to use such recommendation from the martyrs, say- 
ing: ‘they who have received letters of recom- 
mendation from the martyrs, and-can thereby be ben- 
efitted, before God, should, in case any danger of 
sickness happened in his [St. Cyprian’s] absence, 
having confessed their crimes before the minister of 
the church, receive absolution, and appear in the pre- 
sence of God in that peace which the martyrs in 
their letters, requested should be imparted to them.’ 
See Dr. W’s Lectures, vol. 2, pp. 60-65. 

The extracts just given from Dr. W. show on 
what authority his church exercises the remitting or 
commuting power, in reference to the penitential ca- 
nons, previously enforced ‘ from the time of the A- 
postles,’ viz; that of certain councils and fathers, 
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particularly St. Cyprian. Were, then, these ‘coun- 
cils and fathers? more knowing or holy than those 
who had preceded them ‘ from the times of the A= 
postles’ and if not, why should they be regarded ? 
And how is it that St. Cyprian is quoted to sustain 
the very measure he so strenuously opposed in the 
face of the infuriated Roman pontiff, Steph. I. bish- 
op of Rome? See Mosheim’s Eccl. His. vol. 1, 
pp. 198, 224. Or how is any thing that conflicts 
with his known opposition to what Dr. Mosheim calls. 
an ‘ unreasonable lenity,’ relating to the efficacy of 
these libellos pacis, or letters of reconciliation, to be 
credited? The object of those letters was not, as 
Dr. W. insinuates, the adoption of the principle of 
substitution, 1. e. the martyrs assuming ‘ the pun- 
ishment due to the penitents ;’ but simply a formal 
act by which the martyrs declared in their last mo- 
ments that they looked upon those repenting apos- 
tates who had basely deserted their Christian stand- 
ard, under persecution, as now ‘worthy, or suitable, 
in consideration of their repentance, to be received 
again to the communion and confidence of their ab- 
jured brethren. And lest any should think St. Cyp- 
rian has contradicted himself, it should be borne in 

mind that he is not the author of all that passes in 
his name ; for, as Dr. Lardner has observed, ‘ some 
pieces have been ascribed to St. Cyprian which are 
not his ; but still are usually bound up together with 
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his works.? See Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. in. 
London Edition, page 16. And this important tes- 
timony relative to Saint Cyprian, is, no doubt, ap- 
plicable to most of ‘the fathers,’ so much quoted 
and relied upon by R. Catholics, and who are in 
much need of some testimony other, and more mod-~ 
ern, than the canon of Holy Scripture. But every 
Bible Christian will say, ‘to the law and to the tes- 
timony, if they speak [or write] not according to 
these, there is no light in them.’ 

“But to return: Dr. W. admits there is a differ- 
ence between an indulgence granted in the first a- 
ges, and one of modern times ; and he refers to 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, as the first 
innovator relative to the observance of the peniten- 
tial canons ; or of introducing ‘secret penanee, which 
in the succeeding, or eighth century, was substitw- 
ted by prayers and alms or other works of charity, 
for the rigorous. course of expiation prescribed in the 
ancient church 3? and maintains that this relaxation 
of the penitential canons, was, and ts, all that an in- 
dulgence implies ; and that the only difference be- 
tween the indulgences of that period, and those of 
the present day is, ‘ that the mitigation or commu- 
tation has become the ordinary form of satisfaction.’ 
Well, even this is an important ‘difference ;’ for it 
is equal to saying that a divine requisition can be 
met or satisfied equally, either by fulfilling the let- 
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ter of it, or by a system of ‘ commutation,’ which 
recognizes the two-fold absurdity of making one du- 
ty supply the place of another, (as alms and pray- 
ers in the place of moral justice !) and the ability 
of one man to do enough more than his duty, to 
satisfy for another’s deficiency! And besides this 
‘ ordinary form of satisfaction by commutation,’ in 
_ contradistinction from the ‘ancient church,’ suppo- 
ses that that church exacted too much evidence of 
penitence from those who had relapsed into sin, es- 
pecially the sin of idolatry. But this is not admit- 
ted because the condition of the indulgence, viz: 
prayer, alms, &c. is claimed to be an equivalent.— 
Again, Dr. W. says, ‘ The Church has never for- 
mally given up the wish, however hopeless it may 
be, that the fervor and discipline of primitive times 
could be restored, and consequenily, instead of abol- 
ishing their injunctions and. specifically substituting 
other practices in their place, she has preferred ever 
considering these as mitigations of what she holds 
herself entitled to enforce.’—See Lec. 12, vol. 2, 
pp- 65-66. What an avowal of inconsistency is 
here! The church wishes to restore the primitive 
discipline, but has no hope of it! And why? Has 
she not the power, with the vicar of Jesus Christ at — 
her head; and whatever he binds is bound, and 
whatever he shall loose, is loosed? Surely, there 
is some porsteey jeter Who or what has bound 
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this binding power of heaven and earth? Ah, the 
secret is, the equivalent, so called, is more profita- 
ble to the pretended successors of St. Peter, who 
hereby secure, not only so many extra prayers, but 
alms too! Some collateral proof of the truth of 
this suggestion will presently be given ; but mean- 
while let us cast a reviewing glance upon the his- 
torical detail just passed over. We have already 
seen that a R. C. indulgence, as now defined, both 
by Dr. W. and others, is an exercise of the pardon- 
ing prerogative, which remits punishment due to 
sins, and liable to occur after death, i. e. in purga- 
tory ; yet, in all that Dr. W. has quoted from St. 
Cyprian and others, nothing of this appears ; but on 
the contraay, the reference is to acceptance by the 
church before the death of the penitent, or prior to 
some anticipated exposure to persecution and the like. 
Here, then, is a point of ‘ difference’? between the 
primitive and modern indulgences, which, even al- 
lowing all that Dr. W. has quoted to be correct, is 
more important than the one he has named, viz : en- 
tirely changing the mode of satisfaction, from the 
observance of penitential rules, to a system of sub- 
stitution, at the discretion of an interested priest- 
hood. For to us it seems far less objectionable that 
a system of substitution should prevail, if Limited in 
its prerogatives to the present life, than to inculcate 
one that is equally available to the delinquent after 
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death! How strange that such a result should fol- 
low from the simple fact of re-admitting to the fel- 
lowship of the church such as had dishonored it, 
without exacting so protracted penitential observan- 
ces as had been enforced previous to the persecution 
under Decias. And yet this is the very ground- 
work of all that St. Cyprian or any of the fathers 
- said upon this subject ; so that what related to the 
proper method of treating the Japsed in a time of 
persecution, has become the rule of action in refer- 
ence to ‘ the faithful,’ and that too in a sense whol- 
ly different from the original application of the phrase. 
Hence, says Dr. Mosheim, referring to the aposta-. 
cies resulting from the persecution following the ac- 
cession of Decius Trajan to the imperial throne in 
249, ‘ this defection of such a prodigious number of 
christians under Decius was the occasion of great 
commotions in the church, and produced debates of 
a very difficult and delicate nature. For the laps- 
ed, or those that had fallen from their christian pro- 
fession, were desirous to be restored to church com- 
munion, without submitting to that painful course of 
penitential discipline, which the ecclesiastical laws 
indispensably required. The bishops were divided 
upon this matter; some were for showing the de- 
sired indulgence, while others opposed it with all 
their might. In Egypt and Africa, many, in order 
to obtain more speedily the pardon of their aposta- 
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cy, interested the martyrs in their behalf, and re- 
ceived from them letters of reconciliation and peace, 
i.e. a formal act by which those whom the mar- 
tyrs declared in their last moments that they looked 
upon as worthy of. their communion, and desired, of 
consequence, that they should be restored to their 
place among the brethren.? How different is this 
from remitting the punishment due to any and all 
the sins, not of the Jupsed, but those, in contrast, 
denominated ‘ the faithful.’ But Dr. M. proceeds 
to say that ‘some bishops and presbyters re-admit- 
ted into the church, with ¢oo much facility, apostates 
and transgressors, who produced such testimonies as 
these. But Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, [the one 
so much quoted by Dr. W.] a man of severe wis- 
dom and great dignity of character, acted in quite an- 
other way. Though he had no intention to dero- 
gate from the authority of the venerable martyrs, 
yet he opposed with vigor this unreasonable lenity, 
and set limits to the efficacy of these letters of rec- 
oncilliation and peace. Hence arose a keen dispute 
between him and the martyrs and lapsed, seconded 
by the people ; and yet, notwithstanding this formi- 
dable multitude of adversaries, the venerable bishop 
came off victorious ;’* i. e. he restrained this prim- 
itive kind of indulgence, in opposition both to the 


- 


“See Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 1, page 198. 
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infallible Roman pontiff, Stephen I, and his anti- 
podes, the Novatians. 


Tt will be seen by comparing the above extract 
from Dr. M. with what Dr. W. has quoted from St. 
Cyprian, that this is a point of considerable impor- 
tance, historically considered, in reference to the in- 
troduction of indulgences, and should, therefore, be 
thoroughly investigated. The inquirer after truth 
will carefully bear in mind that the position occupi- 
ed by St. Cyprian, was, in some sense, equidistant, 
from the unmingled severity of the Novatian dis- 
senters on the one hand, and the utter disregard of 
salutary discipline on the part of the Latin Church, 
under the pontificate of Stephanus. The latter impo- 
sing no restraint upon those time-serving christians, 
who would apostatize under a persecuting emperor, 
and return to the church under a successor of oppo- 
site character; while the former, or Novatian se- 
cession, would not admit them at all; whereas St. 
Cyprian and the eastern clergy generally, thought 
that returning apostates, should be received after due 
attention to the penitential canons or rules; and 
some of them, St. Cyprian, at least, thought they 
should be re-baptized also, in order to wipe off the 
stains of apostacy. 


This, then, was the whole ground of dispute, viz : 
the proper method of restoring to the communion of 
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the visible church, those in a lapsed state. The 
Latin bishops and clergy generally inclined, an this 
respect, to grant a plenary indulgence, or re-admit 
the lapsed without their observing the penitential 
canons, on the mere recommendation of the martyrs. 
A few, however, of the Latin clergy and those of 
the east generally, held with St. Cyprian, that the 
purity and honor of the church required that no such 
license should be given to the martyrs, who might 
easily be deceived in relation to the fitness of those 
they recommended to the communion of the church. 
And who does not see that under such circumstan- 
ces, all that St. Cyprian could say, consistently with 
the nature of the question then penaing, and his po- 
sition in reference to it, must refer to the condition 
of the /apsed or apostates from the church, and has 
no reference, properly, to the treatment or discipline 
of ‘the faithful’ adherents to the church? Hence 
in all that Dr. W. has quoted from him, no allusion 
is made to any supposed benefit, except on condition 
of getting absolution from the church, according to 
the wish of the martyrs, before the death of the 
lapsed. St. Cyprian says, as quoted by the Dr. 
‘they who have received letters of recommendation 
from the martyrs, (and can thereby be benefitted be- 
fore God,) should any danger of sickness threaten, 
may, in our absence, (having confessed their crime 
before the minister of the church,) receive absolu- 
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tion, and appear in the presence of God in that peace 
which the martyrs in their letters requested should 
be imparted to them.’ But ‘ that peace which the 
martyrs wished’ was simply that ‘ they should be re- 
stored to their place among their brethren.’ Here 
is no- mention of ‘ remitting the temporal punishment 
due to sin,’ nor any reference to it in the sense now 
attached to the phrase by R. Catholics, according to 
whose present teaching, an indulgence is granted 
only to * the faithful? members of their communion, 
and will be as really available for them after death 
as before, if they only died without the guilt of mor- 
tal sin; or, when dying under such guilt, had it 
purged by the ‘sacrament of extreme unction ! 
then, passing strange that such historical evidence 
as we have just considered should be deemed suffi- 
cient to sustain the present usage of the R. Catholic 
Church in this particular? But if they had far less 
equivocal testimony in their favor than that of ‘ the 
fathers,’ what would it avail for convincing any dis- 
criminating opponent, who regards the Inspired Book 
as the only true standard of doctrines, discipline and 
morals? To us it seems that the only legitimate 
use of the testimony of ‘ the fathers,’ is, after hav- 
ing established the scriptural character of a doctrine 
or usage, then to show that their practice or teaching 
was of a corresponding character. In other words, 
they may be safely consulted as collateral witnesses, 
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but not as infallible biblical critics or judges, to 
“whose opinion ours must invariably succumb. 


And having made this suggestion as to the testi- 
mony, both of ‘ fathers’ and ‘ councils,’ we will re- 
sume the thread of historical facts relating to the 
rise and progress, as well as tendency of R. C. in- 
dulgences. We have already quoted Dr. W. as re- 
ferring to Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, as- 
serting that he was the ‘ first who introduced the 
practice of secret penance,’ which has an insepara- 
ble connection with the R. C. mode of granting in- 
dulgences. Now taking this as correct authority ,* 
it is an important concession respecting the INNovA- 
TiNG character of this practice, which is here frank- 
ly acknowledged to have originated with an Arch- 
bishop, not of the first, second or third, but of the 
seventh century !! What, then, is the plain, natu- 
ral and undeniable inference from this concession ? 
Why, either that the Apostles, and St. Peter e- 


* Private confession was allowed, according to Dr. Mos- 
heim, as early as the fifth century, by Leo the Great, ‘and 
by this change in the ancient discipline,’ the Dr. remarks, 
‘one of the greatest restraints upon licentiousness, and the 
only remaining barrier of chastity, was entirely removed, 
and the actions of christians were subject to no other scru- 
tiny than that of the clergy; a change which was frequent- 
ly convenient for the sinner, and also advantageous in many 
respects to the sacred order.’-—See Eccl. Hist. Cent. V, 
part II, chap. 4. 
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specially, did not start right in,this practice, or that 
their, or his pretended successors are wrong in fol- 
lowing the Archbishop of Canterbury ; or that the 
Apostolic mode of administering u sacrament of the 
church, (for penance is so called,) was imperfect ! ! 
We are willing. Catholics should take which they 
please of these alternatives, but one they must take, 
or renounce their practice in this particular as un- 
scriptural. But this last alternative would not fright- 
en well-instructed Catholics, who, instead of re- 
garding the scriptures as the ‘only and sufficient 
rule both of their faith and practice,’ even when un- 
derstood only ‘ according to that sense which their 
holy mother, the.church, has held, and does hold ; 
also promise, most solemnly  ‘ to admit and embrace 
Apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and all oth- 
er observances and constitutions of the church.’— 
See the Christian’s Guide, p. 25. 

What an admirable spirit of docility, Catholics, 
especially the laity, must possess, in order lo make 
and keep such vows, or solemn declarations of sub- 
mission to ‘ the fathers’ and ‘ holy councils.’ Well, 
who would not feel thus if he believed these could 
not err? But, after all; the Catholics, it seems, are 
not quite satisfied with all that these ‘ holy councils? 
have decreed. In proof of this supposition, Dr. W. 
after stating that the introduction of ‘ secret pen- 
ance’ by Theodore, in.the 7th century, was follow- 
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ed in the 8th by the ‘ general custom of substituting 
prayers, alms, or other works of charity, for the rig- 
orous course of expiation prescribed in the ancient 
church,’ immediately subjoins an expression of the 
Jruitless wish of the church to ‘ restore’ its ancient 
discipline. Hence he says, ‘ the church has never 
formally given up the wish, however hopeless it may 
be, that the fervor and discipline of primitive times 
could be restored.’ As the remarkable inconsisten- 
cy of this striking passage with the high claims of 
the Catholics, has been previously considered, (see 
p- 109,) we notice it in this connection only to ask, 
why regret a change for the better, if this he really 
such ; and if not, how could an wnerring church ev- 
er make it? Either the avowed regret expressed 
by Dr. W. is uncalled for, or the church has erred ! 
Will the Dr. or some of his friends tell us which is 
the fact in the case? But as we cannot stop now 
for such answer we must take up with some reason- 
able conjecture. And does it not seem evident that 
the Dr. wished to make out a strong case of neces- 
sity for this measure in order to excuse what other- 
wise would seem to every discriminating reader of 
ecclesiastical history, a most flagrant assumption and 
abuse of power by the priesthood, who thus reliev- 
ed the consciences of offenders from the apprehen- 
sion of a public confession of their guilt by swear- 
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ing secrecy to a private confession ?* And yet af- 
ter all this encomium upon the ‘fervor and discipline 
of primitive times,’ and of the ‘ ancient church,’ | ob- 
serve he does not say our church,] the Dr. says that 
when an indulgence is considered in connection with 
its origin, when viewed as a mitigation of that rig- 
or with which the church of God, [not the R. C. 
church, ] in the days of primitive fervor, visited sin, 
it becomes a name full of awful warning and pow- 


*The Trent Catechism quoted by Cramp in his Text book, 
p- 195, enjoins secrecy in all cases thus: * All laws, human 
and divine, guard the inviolability of the seal of confes- 
sion, and against its sacrilegious infraction, the church de- 
nounces her heaviest chastisements.’ And Dr. Wiseman in 
his 10th Lecture, vol. 2, p. 11, seems almost overcome in 
his feelings of admiration for the kindness shown by the 
church in allowing the penitent to make his confession ‘ to 
one person, (the priest,) deputed and chosen to receive it,— 
to one BOUND by every possible law not to reveal or in ANY 
way betray aughé that has passed between you;’ i. e. him- 
self and the penitent. What a perfect security is this fora 
culprit; and how vain is the effort of Catholics to get rid of 
the odium attaching to the ‘ moral tendency’ of such a 
RULE of priestly action, in the notable and infamous gun 
powder plot; when it is known that the consisTeNT Jes- 
wit, Garnet, justified his concealment of that plot, by the 
plea that he had received the knowledge of it in confes- 
sion.’ See ‘Townsend’s Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome,’ p. 302-306; Cramp 195. And thissame 
principle of secrecy would apply in every supposable case o 
Villainy. 
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erful encouragement.? And why? The Dr. adds, 
‘ it brings back to our recollection how much we fall 
short of that severe judgment which the saints pas- 
sed on transgressions of the divine law; it acts as a 
protest, on the part of the church against the de- 
generacy of our modern virtue, and animates us to 
comply with the substitution conceded to us, up to 
the spirit of the original institution, and to supply 
ats imperfection by private charily, mortification and 
prayer.’ See 2d vol. Lec. p. 67. Truly this is a 
rare specimen of logic, to prove, at once the defi- 
ciency and the equivalency of the system of substitu- 
tion. Surely this must be the very art of * sinking 
to perfection ;’ or by the ‘ degeneracy of modern 
virtue’ in the Church of Rome, under the system of 
indulgences ; to rise ‘ up to the spirit of the ancient 
church.? Without any such lenity to transgressors, 
the ‘ ancient church’ exacted no less of ‘ private or 
public charity, mortification or prayer,’ than what 
are now stipulated for, ‘to make up deficiences,’ 
both of moral duty, and the humiliation which this 
writer concedes the ‘ primitive church’ to have re- 
quired! It certainly cannot need any labored argu- 
ment to convince the reader, that either the ‘ prim- 
itive church’ was too severe, or the Roman Church 
is too lax, upon their own showing. The former 
cannot be admitted without destroying the very 
ground work of indulgences in the sense which Cath- 
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olic writers now wish to attach to indulgences—a re- 
laxation of the claims of the Church, according to 
the strictness of its ancient discipline or penitential 
canons. It must follow then that the R. C. Church 
is now too lax in its discipline ; since any opposite 
conclusion would imply wndue severity on the part 

of the ‘ ancient church,’ which, although Dr. W. 
_ does not identify as one with his own, yet, he de- 
lights. to honor as the ‘Christian Church.’ Indeed 
it seems the very perfection of absurdity, and like 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath, to ex- 
tol so highly the rigid discipline of the ancient church 
and insist on the ‘ formal right? to enforce it now, 
and the desirableness of doing so; and yet in the 
same connection say, that this lamented relaxation is 
itself, ‘ rising up to the spirit of the original institu- 
tion? If so, then the ‘ spirit of the original insti- 
tution’ was not in its body of ‘ canons,’ or could ex- 
ist just as well in a separate state, or rather, could 
be transmigrated into a body of opposite qualities, 
—not because of refinement, but one suited to ‘ de- 
generate virtue.’ How like the dogma of ancient 
philosophers, who held the transfer of human_souls, 
after death, into brutal bodies! But there would 
be one point of discrepancy between the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis, and the implied dogma of the Cath- 
olic Church : the former regarded it as a mode of 
purification by penance, while the latter obtain their. 

11 
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purification by dispensing with penance! But, in 
truth, the primitive church never established any 
penance for the purpose of expiating sin, whether 
venial or mortal, but simply required acts of public 
humiliation, for public offences, both as a means of 
correcting the offenders, who would be likely thus 
to fee] due mortification, or self-abasement for their 
crimes ; and also as a ready means of preserving the 
church from scandal, by testifying its purpose to re- 
move all from its pale who would not reform. And 
while, according to the requisition of Christ, they 
were to forgive, on the profession of repentance, all 
merely personal wrongs, still public offences appear 
to have been treated as above named. 

And for the sake of showing how far this view of 
the present question is confirmed by R. C. testimo- 
ny, we will add that of a Catholic writer in the 
work entitled ‘ Conversationes Lexicon,’ as quoted 
in vol. 7, p. 4, of Enc. Americana. It is as fol- 
lows: ‘ The penances of the ancient church were 
never so strictly binding as to preclude the presbyt- 
ers from relaxing them in some degree, in particular 
instances, where their object, [which we have said 
was not expiation, or the satisfying of divine jus- 
tice, as the Roman Catholics maintain, but simply 
the humiliation and reformation of the offender, ] 
seemed more easily attained in some other way ;’ as 
for instance, by an humble and public acknowledg- 
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ment of his offence. ‘ But this never was done ex- 
cept in single cases, and after the circumstances of 
the petitioners had been closely examined: nor was 
the whole punishment ever remitted, [how unlike 
the modern plenary indulgence !] but merely a part 
of it, according as the case of the individual requir- 
ed, and his repentance justified it. The Council of 
Nice, in their 12th canon, require for sucha dispen- 
sation, proof of true repentance.’ But now it is on- 
ly required that the individual be ina ‘ readiness of 
mind to do some of those things required’ by his con- 
fessor as substitutes for what the penitential canons 
enjoin! And as if to denote this change, the au- 
thor adds: ‘In the 11th century another kind of 
indulgence was introduced,—absolution. This was 
granted to those who undertook some difficult enter- 
prize for the benefit of the church. This was usu- 
ally. bearing arms in her cause, of which the Cru- 
sades are the most famous example. In the Coun- 
cil of Clermont, (1095—1096,) it was decreed, 
(canon 12,) that every one, actuated solely bya de- 
vout zeal and not by a love of glory or by avarice, 
[but how did they test this motive ?] went on the 
expedition to Jerusalem for the deliverance of the 
holy sepulchre, should receive a full remission of his 
sins. In later times this indulgence was extended 
to those who were not able to go themselves, and 
sent a champion in their stead. By degrees the ex- 
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emption was extended still farther ; and soon plena- 
ry and partial indulgences were granted to those who 
gave alms for effecting some good work, e. g. the 
restoration of a church, &c. or performed some pre- 
scribed labor of piety, (the,visiting a church for in- 
. stance,) at the time of Jubilee, which was establish- 
ed by Boniface VIII, in 1800. This gave a death 
blow to the public penance of the church.? Thus far 
our R. C. author contents himself with stating facts. 
‘He soon, however, notices what he cails ‘ abuses? of 
indulgences ; but what, in reality, is their natural 
tendency, and, taking human nature as it is, their 
unavoidable result, as faithful history shows. The 
author above quoted proceeds by saying that, ‘ un- 
der pretext of alms for the benefit of good works, 
indulgences were made the means of indirectly tax- 
ing the whole of Christendom. — It was proposed sev- 
eral times in the diets of the German Empire, (e. g. 
at Nuremberg, in 1466,) to make use of them for 
supplying the expenses of the war against the Turks. 
The popes, bishops and civil rulers usually divided 
the proceeds, though the latter sometimes appropria- 
ted them entirely ; as for instance in 1500, when 
the government of the Empire took possession of the 
money, collected for the pope, on the occasion of 
the Jubilee, and allowed only a third part to the le- 
gate of the pope for his subsistence. Under such 
circumstances, when holy instistutions were abused 
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for vile gain, it was natural that wrong notions re- 
specting indulgences and their power should spring 
up among the people, and be spread by the preach- 
ers employed to distribute them.’ This is indeed 
an artful but weak insinuation of the author ; for if 
the ‘ notions’ of indulgences, as ‘spread’ by Tet- 
zel, to whom he expressly refers, were ‘ wrong,’ 
why did not the diet of Worms or that of Spire, ap- 
ply themselves ¢o correct these ‘ wrong notions,’ in- 
stead of the church’s warring against LuTuHER for 
opposing them? But mark the following conces- 
sion of our author: ‘It is a well known fact that the 
indulgences proclaimed by Leo X, gave the first 
spring to the reformation.” And did an infallible 
pope ‘ proclaim wrong notions’ about indulgences ; 
or can the successor of St. Peter, and vicar of Je- 
sus Christ ‘ bind’ or ‘loose’ any thing not thereby 
bound, or loosed in heaven ; or can any thing bound 
or loosed in heaven, be a ‘wrong notion?’ It 
would seem from what follows that these interroga- 
tives are virtually answered in the affirmative ; for 
the author above quoted adds, ‘it was the object of 
the fathers assembled at Trent to makea public dis- 
avowal of the erroneous doctrines which had been 
preached by individuals respecting indulgences, that 
they might not appear to be sanctioned by the 
church.’ But that this ‘ disavowal’ is rrseuF only 
in appearance, is sat too evident, both from the de- 
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cree of Trent, which we will now give, from her 
25th session, and also from the manner in which in- 
dulgences are still offered and dispensed, as we have 
already proved to be the fact, from Roman Catholic 
‘Real Principles,’ their ‘ Manual of Catholic Pie- 
ty,’ and their ‘ Christian’s Guide to Heaven.’ 

Let us turn then-to the Decrees of Trent and see 
whether it be a fact that the ‘ holy council’ did, on 
the subject of indulgences, ‘ makea public disavow- 
al of the erroneous doctrines which had been preach- 
ed by individuals’ previously to that time. The 
following is the language of the decree of Trent on 
indulgences : 

‘Since the power of granting indulgences has been 
bestowed by Christ upon his church, and this power, 
divinely given, has been used from the earliest an- 
tiquity, the holy council teaches and enjoins, that 
the use of indulgences, so salutary to christian peo- 
ple, and approved by the authority of venerable coun- 
cils, shall be retained by the church; and it anathe- 
matizes those who assert that they are useless, or 
deny that the church has the power of granting them. 
Nevertheless, the council desires that moderation be 
shown in granting them, according to the ancient and 
approved custom of the church, lest by too much 
laxity ecclesiastical discipline be weakened. Anxi- 
ous moreover to correct and amend the abuses that 
have crept in, and by reason of which this honora- 
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ble name of indulgences is blasphemed by the her- 
etics, [ Protestants,] the council determines, gener- 
ally, by this decree, that all wicked gains accruing 
from them, which have been the principal source of 
these abuses, shall be wholly abolished. But with 
regard to other abuses proceeding from superstition, 
ignorance, irreverance, or any other causes whatev- 
er; seeing that they cannot be severally prohibited, 
on account of the great variety of evils existing in 
so many places and provinces, the council commands 
each bishop to procure a careful account of the abu- 
ses existing within his own jurisdiction, and lay the 
same before the first provincial synod; that when 
the opinion of other bishops has been obtained, the 
whole may be immediately referred to the supreme 
pontiff, by whose authority and prudence such enact- 
ments will be made as are expedient for the univer- 
‘sal church ; so that the gift of holy indulgences may 
be dispensed to the faithful in a pious, holy, and in- 
corrupt manner.’ 

Thus reads this famous, (rather infamous, ) decree 
of the ‘ holy Council of Trent,’—a council compo- 
sed of 6 Cardinals, 32 Archbishops, 228. Bishops, 
and a multitude of Clergy, who assembled, asit was 
pretended, to, correct, illustrate, and fix with per- 
_ spicuity the doctrines of the church, to restore the 
vigor of its discipline and to reform the lives of its 
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ministers.. But its proceedings, and especially the 
above decree respecting ‘ indulgences,’ show that it 
was more attentive to what might maintain the des- 
potic authority of the pontiff, than solicitous to adopt 
such measures as were necessary to promote the 
good of the church by a true reform. It should be 
remembered also that the concession in the decree 
upon indulgences, respecting abuses, was not made 
until the Saxon Reformer had, by his fearless and 
faithful exposure of this iniquitous system of popish 
revenue, compelled the rulers of the church to show 
some regard to their reputation as professed ministers 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and successors of his A- 
postles, especially St. Peter. And it should also be 
recollected that for the ‘ abuses’ of which the ‘ho- 
ly Council of ‘Trent’ admitted the existence, there 
was no adequate corrective provided in its decree 

upon indulgences. ‘ Wicked gains’ are, indeed, for- 
~ bidden ; but of what avail was such a prohibition, 
since no priest or pope would ever confess his gains 
to be of this kind? And the decree makes no speci- 

fication of what should constitute ‘ gains’ wicked 
~ which are not forbidden as being wieked per se, or 
in themselves! What a convenint laxity of language 
was this! Just suited, indeed, to quiet unwary re- 
formers, and provide for the continued workings of 
this ‘ mystery of iniquity,’ and we shall yet see that 


\ 
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however cautious the subsequent conduct of priests 
and popes, respecting an avowed sale of indulgen- 
ces, they have never given good evidence to the 
protestant world that the principle of traffic in priest- 
ly pardons, dispensations and indulgences has been 
abandoned. But without dwelling longer on the de- 
cree of Trent, we will proceed to show ‘ by what 
authority’ these ‘abuses,’ so called, ‘ crept into’ the 
Roman Church, and have never since either ‘ crept? 
out nor in any way been turned out, but to the pre- 
sent day continue to be an article of barter and traf- 
fic in ‘ holy mother church!’ How this matter pro- 
gressed before the Council of Trent, has been suf- 
ficiently conceded and illustrated both by the Cath- 
olic writer already quoted, from the Encyclopedia, 
and also by the Decree of Trent, now before the 
reader; but as this grave and infallible Council whose 
closing session in 1563, not only did not repeal the 
enactments of any preceding councils on the subject 
of indulgences, which then came under their -espe- 
cial supervision, and on the contrary expressly af- 
firm the ‘use [of indulgences] from the earliest 
antiquity,’ and the approval of them ‘by authority 
of venerable councils ;? we have an undoubted right 
to quote the decrees of any of those ‘ venerable 
councils’ as evidence in this case. The decree of 
the Council of Clermont, (a venerable one, certain- 
ly, in the esteem of Catholics,) has been referred to, 
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but the reader will allow us to quote it again for the 
sake of appending to it the remarks which Doctor 
Wiseman has made upon it in his xiith Lecture, vol. 
2, p. 68. Before doing this, however, it is proper 
to remark that the Council of Clermont was held in 
1096, under Pope Urban II, for the express purpose 
of considering and determining the project of the 
first Crusave under Peter the Hermit, against the 
Infidels, in the Holy Land. It was to promote this 
visionary, unchristian and disgraceful enterprize, 
that the Council not only endorsed it by unanimous- 


ly exclaiming Deus vult, (itis God’s will,) but pas-— 


sed a solemn decree ‘that every one, who, actuated 
solely by devout zeal, (!) and not by love of glory 
or avarice, went on the expedition to Jerusalem for 
the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre, should re- 
ceive a full remission of his sins.? Upon this re- 
markable decree Dr. Wiseman with great assurance 
inquires, ‘ And who will say that this EARLIEST 
PUBLIC substitution, or commutation, was a relaxa- 
tion from former inflictions ? It was true that the 
iron minds and frames of the Northmen,* could not 


*By Northmen, the Dr. unquestionably refers to the Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Hungarians, &c. who, in the 10th century 
either by military negotiation, (as between the arch pirate 
Rollo and Charles the Simple,) or by missionary efforts ac- 
companied by * edicts and penal laws,’ had been induced to 
assume the christian name. Dr, Mosheim says, the * chris- 
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easily be bent to the prostrations, and tears, and 
fasts of the canonical penance ; and that their rest- 
less passions could not easily be subdued into a 
long, unvaried course of such severe virtue.’? But 
is not the gospel when truly preached and believed, 
the same in its transforming effects, whether among 
‘ Northmen’ or Southmen, civilized or barbarous? 
Let any nnprejudiced mind look at the history of 
Protestant missions, and to the labors of the Apos- 
tles, for an answer to this question. But it is no 
marvel that men converted in the manner these 
‘ Northmen’ were, should be, instead of ‘ new crea- 
tures in Jesus Christ,’ the same stubborn spirits they 
had ever been since the conversion was accomplish- 
ed, not by the preaching of the gospel ‘ in demon- 
stration of the spirit,? but by military negotiations 
with ‘arch pirates’ or ‘ penal edicts and laws’ of 
Dukes, or those higher in authority !! Notwith- 
standing this, however, Dr. W. says: * But well 


tian religion was established in Russia by means every way 
similar to those that had occasioned its propagation in Po- 
land,’ which was conducted by Missionaries who were un- 
acquainted with the language of the people they came to 
instruct,’ and therefore ‘would have been ENTIRELY with- 
out effect, had they not been accompanied with the edicts 
and penal laws, the promises and threats of Micislaus, (duke 
of Poland,) which DEJECTED the courage, and conquer- 
ed the ossTinaAcy of the reluctant Poles !’—Eccl. Hist. 
Cent. 10th, part I. chap. I. 
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and wisely did the church, conscious of this, [i. e. 
the restless passions and stubborness of their new- 
fashioned converts,} and. called upon to. repress 
aggression that snatched from her very bosom a 
treasure, and exterminated religion in one of her 
choicest provinces, | viz. Palestine, |—dreading, too, 
(says the Dr.) with reason, the persevering deter- 
mination of the foe, [the Turks,] to push his con- 
quest to her very heart and centre, [to Italy and 
Rome, |—well did she to arouse the courage, [ali- 
as, spirit of blood-shedding !] and arm them. with 
the badge of salvation,* [the sign of the cross,] and 
to send them forth to conquest ; turning their very 
rudeness of character, which refused bumiliation, in- 
to the instrument of a penance, which required en- 
ergy, strength and ardor.? What a picture of Ro- 
MAN christianity, as well as of indulgences, is here ! 
A savage ‘rudeness of character which refused hu- 
miliation, turned into the instrument of a penance ;? 
or in plain English—their natural ferocity of tem- 
per, when gratified in bloodshed, is denominated a 
penance, or as the decree of Clermont says, ‘ coun- 
ted in lieu of all penance ;’ and therefore secures a 
‘ plenary induigence’ from the ‘ holy see of Rome !? 


But mark the following unblushing commendation 
and unqualified sanction of a kind of war having no 


*See Note on page, 141. 
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warrant in the scriptures : which the Dr. thinks re- 
quired so much sacrifice of ease and the like, from 
these blood thirsty enthusiasts, that it was equal to 
the canonical penance, and hardly worthy the name 
of an indulgence. He says: ‘ Who that contem- 
plates the strength of mind and the patience with 
which every human evil was endured—perils on 
Jand, and perils at sea, and perils from false breth- 
ren, war, famine, captivity and pestilence, from an 
enthusiastic devotion to a religious cause,—from a 
chivalrous affection to the records of redemption,— 
will venture to say that the indulgence deserved that 
name, or imposed but a light and pleasant task !’— 
As well might we say that the sacrifice of ease and 
comfort, the incessant toil, drudgery, and voluntary 
hunger, and nakedness of the miser, in pursuit of 
wealth, should be ‘counted in lieu of all penance,’ 
due for his sin of covetuousness, according to the R. 
C. mode of expiation! 

Dr. W. however, seems to have some modesty 
left, for he immediately ad¢s the following most char- 
itable and sage remarks : ‘ Whether the object jus- 
tified the grant, [i. e. of an indulgence,] some men, 
|many,] will, perhaps, permit themselves to doubt.’ 
And see what an honorable reason the Dr. assigns 
for such doubts: ‘ For there are always some cold 
_ hearts, that measure others’ ardor by their own fro- 
zen temperament, and refer the feelings of distant a- 
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ges, and of men whose minds were cast in a NOBLE 
mould, (mark this!) to the conventional codes of 
modern theories. To such, the enthusiasm of the 
crusader will appear a phrenzy, and the soil which 
was watered by our Saviour’s blood, no possession 
worth re-conquering. But for our purpose it is 
sufficient to know, that they who imparted spiritual 
blessing, [the plenary induleence,} to the warriors 
that placed the cross upon their shoulders, judged 
otherwise, and believed it an undertaking of value 
and glory for every christian.” And why did not the 
Dr. add, in the words of the multitude, addressed 
by the Pope at the Council of Clermont, before the 
expedition was undertaken—‘It is the will of God— 
It is the will of God?’ Surely, this is an argument 
that is forever unanswerable!! But let us hear 
this wise Dr. state and attempt to answer the objec- 
tions made against R. C. indulgences. He says: 
‘It has been argued, that the works enjoined for the 
acquisition of an indulgence, have been sometimes 
even irreligious and profane ; at others, have had no 
object save to fill the coffers of the clergy ; and in 
modern times are habitually light and frivolous.’— 
Such, then, is the Dr’s statement of his opponents’ 
objections ; and we are satisfied with it; but not 
with his replies to these objections. He says, * such 
charges proceed from ignorance, and misunderstand- 
ing of the name.’ Verily, if this is a fact, those 
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who object must be very dull of apprehension, after 
such ample instructions from Dr. Wiseman. In or- 
der, however, to convict his opponent of * ignorance,’ 
(the mother of devotion among R. Catholics,) the 
Dr. says, that ‘ in the middle ages, Europe saw its 
princes and Emperors, its knights and nobles, aban- 
don country and home, and devote themselves to the 
cruel task of war in a distant clime, to regain the 
Sepulchre of Christ from the hands of infidels.’— 
What a pious work this! And the Dr. immediate- 
ly asks, with an air of self-complacence, ‘ And what 
reward did the Church propose? Ans.—Nothing 
but an indulgence.’ And was not this enough to 
induce ‘ Northmen’ or any other warlike people, to 
engage in such a bloody work? But the Dr. is 
anxious to guard his readers against the supposition 
that there was in this grant of indulgence any h- 
cense to sin; hence he says the Council of Cler- 
mont decreed this benefit only to those who should 
‘go to Jerusalem to liberate the Church of God, out 
of pure devotion, and not for the purpose of obtain- 
ing honor and money.’ This, then, is the saving 
clause of the decree, the bloody, murderous deed 
must be done ‘ out of pure devotion to the church.’ 
An unequivocal assent this, to that proverbially de- 
tested maxim—‘ the end sanctifies the means’—a 
“maxim on which the R. C. Church has long been 
accustomed to act! And suppose this restricting 
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clause of the decree of Clermont were to be rigid- 
ly interpreted, and that Jess than a tithe of the mot- 
ley mass of men, women and children, induced by 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit, and the decree 
of Clermont, to embrace this congenial and sanqut- 
nary method of expiating their crimes, had thereby 
really obtained the benefit of the promised indul- 
gence, because they engaged in the enterprise ‘ out 
of pure devotion’ to the church? Would this justi- 
fy a pretended successor of St. Peter and his coun- 
cil, in offering such an inducement ‘ to destroy men’s 
lives,’ merely for the sake of ‘ recovering the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of infidels,’ when the Sa~ 
viour would not allow even St. Perer himself, to 
pass without severe rebuke for only cutting off the 
ear of one concerned in seizing with MURDEROUS 
intention, the PERson of his Lord? Or does such 
a decree comport at all, with the character and spir-- 
it of Him, whose kingdom is not of this world, and 
who assigned this fact as the reason why his § ser- 
vants’ would not ‘ fight.? And how does this busi- 
ness of the crusades agree with the apostolic max- 
im, ‘the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds ;’ yea, converting ‘ infidels’ whether of 
Turkish or Christian lands. ‘The christian soldier 
has indeed an armour—the ‘ whole’ of which he is 
required to ‘ put on,’ but there is not a single piece 
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of it that wall injure the life or limb of any enemy 
of God or his church ;—the only tendency of its le- 
gitimate use being that of destroying the enmity of 
the heart, ‘ not destroying men’s lives, but saving 
them.? What, then, is the christian soldier’s ar- 
mor? Itis the ‘ girdle of truth; the breast plate 
of righteousness ; the feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace; the shield of faith ; the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spir- 
it, which is the word of God.’ This is the 
‘ whole armor of God,’ and neither less nor more than 
this may be shown by any christian soldier, as such, 
to secure the victories of the TRUE cross of Jesus 
Christ—or extend his dominion among men. As 
the subject of any civil government, he may bear 
arms for the purpose of defending the rights of that 
government, as by so doing he only renders to Ce- 
sar the things that are Cesar’s; but the ‘ prince of 
peace’ requires his subjects, when acting directly in 
reference to his kingdom, to ‘ follow peace with all 
men,’ whether pagans, Jews, or infidels. Here, 
then, we see how much the spirit and genius of the 
R. C. religion differs from that of Jesus Curist ; 
for while the latter interdicts the warfare of carnal 
weapons, and requires spiritual armor to be used, the 
former arms her disciples with the usual instruments 
wielded by the civil, yea savaye warrior, (‘ North- 


*12 
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men,’) and sends them forth to a conquest, which, 
as Dr..W. says, ‘ turns that very rudeness of char- 
acter which refused humiliation, into the instrument 
of a penance which required energy, strength and 
ardor.” And yet this very penance, consisting in 
the gratification and glutting of barbarian ‘ rude- 
ness of character,’ is, by the decree of Clermont to 
‘be counted in lieu of all penance,’ or a ‘ remission 
of all the temporal punishment due to the sins?’ 
of those warriors, possessed of such ‘ rudeness of 
character’ as to * refuse humiliation! !’ So, then, 
while the blessed Savior directs that we ‘love our 
enemies and do good to them that despitefully use 
us,’ (and did the infidels of the holy land do worse 
than this to the superstitiously obstrusive pilgrims 
of the 10th century ?) the Church of Rome, by a 
solemn council, encourages the killing of infidels, as 
a means of their own salvation!!! And were it 
not irrelevant to the point in hand we could adduce 
proof, that this same church has ordained and acted 
upon the principle, that ‘ killing heretics,’ (i. e. pro- 
testants,) is available for the same gracious end, to 
the pious murderer, who ‘ out of pure devotion’ to 
the will and dictation of his church, perpetrates the 
hellish deed ! !* 


*Mr. F. a respectable and worthy farmer, living within 
ten miles of this place, (Watertown, N. Y.) informed the 
writer, that a Roman Catholic in the vicinity of N ew- 
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Let no ‘ milk and water protestant,’ then, dream 
that the spirit of the ‘holy crusaders’ is Jost from 
the R. C. Church ; for an eminent son of hers, the 
Rev. Dr. Wiseman, ‘ Professor in the University 
of Rome, Foreign Member of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and Corresponding Member of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society,’ did, so date as the year 1836, 
while lecturing at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, directly, 
and of set purpose EULoGIzE that disgrace of the 
christian name, (the crusades,) as an undertaking 
of value and glory for Every christian.? See his 
Lect. vol. 2, p: 69. 


© Of value and glory for every christian !? But 
how or wherein? ‘The crusades are the reproach 
of the christian name: not by perversion, but by in- 
spired decision, as.presented in the scripture refer- 
ences just now made. Nor has Dr. W. even at- 
tempted to defend the crusades on scriptural war- 
rant, but has contented himself with talking about 
‘devotedness of purpose, and purity of motive, 


York city, some years since, in a serious conversation upon 

religion, said to him, ‘if you would make sure of heav- 

en, you must join the Catholic Church and kill one here-~ 
tic!? Evidence of a more appalling character than this 

- might be given, but this is mentioned because it shows in a 
familiar instance, what sort of teaching Catholics receive, 

and when they think it will do, wmpart it to others, for pros- 
elyting purposes. 
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which show,’ as he says, ‘ how completely the church 
only bestowed it, [the indulgence granted on that 
occasion,] for the satisfaction of her children, thro’ 
a work deemed most honorable and glorious.’—-Dr. 
W’s Lec. vol. 2, p. 68. Here is a full assumption 
of the ‘ infallibility’ claimed by the Church of Rome. 
She ‘ deemed it most honorable and glorious,’ and 
therefore it must be so! Or, as already quoted from 
the same author, ‘ For our purpose it is sufficient to 
know, that they who imparted spiritual blessings to 
the warriors that placed the cross upon their shoul- 
ders, judged otherwise, and believed it an underta- 
king of value and glory for every christian.? The 
above extracts constitute the strength of Dr. W’s 
argument in favor of this fiendish enterprise, and 
the indulgence or remission of penance which it 
procured for all engaged in it; provided they did 
not go for ‘honor or money,’ however much of 
deadly hate and malice they might possess in con- 
nection with such a ‘ rudeness of character as refus- 
ed humiliation ! !? 

But bad as this mad enterprise appears, from the 
showing of Dr. Wiseman, he has been wise enough 
to conceal the horribly revolting facts joined with it. 
For instance he has said nothing about the blasphe- 
mous deception practised by Peter the Hermit, while 
traversing Europe for the purpose of exciting the ig- 
norant and superstitious populace to engage in this 
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‘holy war,’ in pretending that he had a letter writ- 
ten in heaven, and addressed from thence to all true 
christians, to animate their zeal for the deliverance 
of their brethren, who groaned under the oppressive 
burden of a Mahometan yoke. Nor has he no- 
ticed the abominable enormities committed by these 
holy soldiers of the cross,* on the countries through 
which they passed; or the insolence, impurity and 
violence every where characterizing their conduct, 
insomuch that Father Maimbourg, though once a Je- 
suit, and a historical defender of the Crusades, nev- 
ertheless admits the truth of this description with re- 
ference to the frst divisions of the army, conducted 
by Peter the Hermit, and of whom Dr. M’Lain 
says, ‘ nothing perhaps in the annals of history can 
equal the: flagitious deeds of this 1InFERNAL rabble.’ 
Dr. W. has cautiously avoided, also, all allusion to 
the immense sacrifice of about two millions of hu- 
man lives, and the mortgaging of large estates by 
noblemen, and the committal of vast possessions to 
the clergy, as legacies in case of the death of the 


*It may be matter of information to some, to state, that 
the Crusades or Croisades, as they were called in the French 
language, were so named not only because these holy wars 
were intended to wrest the Cross of Christ out of the hands 
of the infidels, but also on account of the consecrated cross 
of various colors which every soldier wore upon his right 
shoulder. q 
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original owners, during the campaign, and the coer- 
cion practised by those eulogized ‘nobles and knights’ 
upon their vassals and tenants, whose desperation, 
and not their religious zeal, led to their enlistment ! 
Nor has he mentioned the wnbridled licentiousness 
of the priests and monks, that remained at home, 
when freed from the restraint of the bishops and ab- 
bots, who vacated their ecclesiastical employment 
and honors, for the crown of military glory—thus 
inducing moral and political ruin, both at home and 
abroad ;—in the former, by removing  restraint— 
breaking up the domestic relations, and confisca- 
ting estates; while those engaged in this enterprize 
did it by plundering the property, taking the lives 
and violating the chastity of multitudes, and thus roll- 
ed a tide of desolation wherever they came, in their 
way to the ‘holy land!’ And even their conquest 
of this was performed with a merciless disregard of 
age or sex—women and helpless children being mas- 
sacred even in the caves to which they had fled for 
shelter! And thus, wading through rivers and seas 
of human gore, shed by their merciless hands, and 
scrambling over piles of the slain, these ‘holy sol- 
diers of the cross of Jesus,’ as they profanely claim- 
ed to be, made their way to the ‘ holy sepulchre,’ 
and with hands and hearts polluted with blood, of- 
fered their devotions !! Nor can it be said that 
there were redeeming features in this exhibition of 
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the ‘man of sin-;? since the seeming or real bene- 
fits following it, depended not at all upon the good- 
ness of the enteprize : and were such as could have 
been much better and more honorably to the chris- 
tian name and cause, secured in another way. We 
refer to the improvement in commercial intercourse, 
literary taste and pursuits, as also the breaking up, 
to some extent, of the feudal system of government 
—all which can be regarded as resulting from the 
crusades, only as the blessings of a republican gov- 
ernment may result from the struggle of an oppress-~ 
ed and injured people to gain their liberties ; or as 
civilization and commerce may have been, by a sort 
of accident, or an over-ruling Providence, in some 
degree promoted by an enterprize as horrid as the 
slave trade: Or like the unwilling suffrage which 
infidels themselves sometimes give to christianity, 
either because their sentiments and practices are the 
fulfillment of inspired predictions, or their hellish and 
persecuting spirit so call forth the patient suffering 
and active zeal of true christians, as to convince men, 
beyond the possibility of rational doubt, that the 
christian religion is what it claims to be—a divine 
institution. And yet as no sound reasoner would 
infer, because of any such accidental or providential 
results from oppression, from the slave trade, or from 
the workings of infidelity, that either of them were 
good and praiseworthy ; no more could he infer this 
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for the very same reason, in reference to the cru- 
sades..- What, then, can justify them, in the esti- 
mation of all candid men? Surely, it will require 
something more argumentative than the enthusiastic 
response of an excited and intoxicated multitude, 
when harrangued by a lcrdly Roman Pontiff, until 
they cry out ‘it is God’s will.’ For it is no hard 
matter for a persecuting bigot to think he is doing, 
or intends only ‘ God’s will,’ since the learned, mor- 
al and conscientious Saul of ‘Tarsus ‘ verily thought 
he ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus.? And we think we have sufficiently proved 
that the spirit, object, and entire character of the 
crusades were, and must forever remain, ‘ contrary 
to the name’ and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and his benign institutions. 


And yet for such anti-christian and fiendish en- 
terprise, the history of which in its progress, and 
disastrous issues, bears the most unequivocal marks 
of divine indignation ; even such an enterprise, so 
entirely and shockingly sinful in itself, was the con- 
dition on which ‘holy mother church’ proposed to 
‘remit all the punishment due to the sins’ of those 
who would engage in it, ‘ not for honor or money— 
but out of pure devotion’ to her declared will and 
pleasure, profanely called, ‘the will of God! ! 


Unlesss, therefore, we call ‘ good, evil, and evil, 
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good,’ it is certain we can view the crusades, as a 
proffered condition of Roman indulgences, in no oth- 
er light than an ‘evil,’ if not in every sense, yet in 
the very worst sense of that term: and well de-' 
serves the name of the ‘cruel task of war,’ not mere- 
ly or chiefly for its hardships to the ‘ Northmen, of 
iron minds and frames,’ (as Dr. W. says,) and who 
embraced it in preference to a submission to the pen- 

itential canons ; but for the cruelties inflicted by the 
crusaders upon those who had obtained possession 
of Palestine by means just as honorable, as these 
‘holy wars,’ that is, per force of arms ; and whose 
right of possession, according to Dr. W’s reasoning, 

must be unquestionable. For the Dr. says, by way 

of admitting that many, probably, engaged in this 
enterprise from improper motives, that it was not 
these, but ‘ men like Godfrey and St. Lewis, whom 
the church wished to encourage to the battle of 
Christ (!) And had none gone, save those who with 

them valued her gifts, [indulgences,] beyond their 

earthly diadems, or the repose of home, they would 
indeed have been in numbers few, like Gideon’s host, 
but like it, they would have conquered in the strength 

of the Most High.’* Now, as this glowing strain 
-of the Dr’s identifies victory in the war of the cru- 
-saders with the character and not with the number 


“See Dr. W’s 12th Lec. vol. 2, p. 68. 
13 
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of the men engaged in it, by the same rule of argu- 
ment he must maintain that the possession of the 
‘holy land’ would have been retained had such men 
as Godfrey and St. Lewis held the reigns of gov- 
ernment : but as this has been lost, it proves, accor- 
ding to the Dr. the want of such men, and the will 
of Providence, that the infidels should again, and 
until this day, have the possession! And this fa- 
mous argument also proves, that all subsequent at- 
tempts of the infallible church, to regain the pos- 
session, have proved unsuccessful, BECAUSE among 
all the knights and nobles, princes and people, cler- 
gy and laity, that have engaged in subsequent cru- 
sades, there have been none like Godfrey and St. 
Lewis, else, though their ‘ numbers had been few, 
like Gideon’s host, they would have conquered in 
the strength of the Most High!’ What an wnin- 
tentional acknowledgment of entire corruption in the 
Roman Church! I wonder Dr. Wiseman had not 
seen this inevitable conclusion from his own premi- 
‘ses. Nor is this all the argument proves ; for in con- 
nection with the facts in the case, it demonstrates 
the utter futility of the main ground on which Fran- 
cis Moneta, a Dominican friar of the 13th Centur- 
y, advocated the crusades, viz: ‘ That the Church 
of Rome was the true seed of Abraham, and there- 
fore entitled to the possession of the land promised 
to that patriarch, and his seed forever. And where- 
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as the Jews, or natural decendanis of Abraham, 
were allowed and required to take forcible posses- 
sion, and displace the idolatrous inhabitants, so the 
spiritual seed, or the Roman Church, were entitled 
to do in like manner!’ Well, admit this for the 
sake of argument, and then as the natural seed of 
Abraham were, even by miracle, enabled repeated- 
ly, as in the case of Gideon’s host, to repulse their 
enemies, and gain and keep the possession, just as 
long as it was promised to them, or during their fi- 
delity to the worship of Jehovah: and asthey were 
threatened with, and suffered exclusion, both tempo- 
rary and final, when their sins of idolatry, and their 
deliberate, unreasonable, and obstinate rejection of 
the true Messiah had rendered their longer inherit- 
ance of the promised land inconsistent with the orig- 
inal purpose of the bestowment; so, the continued 
exclusion of the Romish Church from the promised 
land is proof that their iniquities, idolatries and in- 
fidelity are the causes of their exclusion from the ho- 
ly land and sepulchre!, Let R. C. authors show 
that these deductions from their own premises are 
not logically and theologically correct, or admit the 
premises to be false, and the ‘ holy war a most blas- 
phemous misnomer ! ! 

The above remarks must suffice on the sinfulness 
of the crusades, for performing or engaging in which, 
‘plenary indulgences’ were confessedly promised 
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to those deluded thousands who rallied at the call of 
Peter the Hermit, and the ecclesiastical and civil 
dignitaries who deemed it their interest to encour- 
age his impious and fraudulent undertaking. 


Respecting the indulgences granted on the Ro- 
man ‘ Jubilees,’ originating in the 13th century, 
with Boniface VIII, Dr. W. has admitted that 
those periods so named and celebrated by them, were 
the occasion of ‘special indulgences.’ And the 
proof which the Dr. presents in their favor, is de- 
rived from the supposed usefulness of the one he at- 
tended in person, under Lec XII, and his assertion 
that what he has ‘sketched of the last jubilee, is the 
description of all others.” And truly the Dr’s de- 
scription is a very pathetic one, presenting as it does 
‘the myriads of pilgrims who crowded every portion 
‘of the city, [of Rome,] seeing their tattered rai- 
ment and wearied frames—reposing on beds furnish- 
ed by the charity of the citizens—their meals serv- 
ed by princes and prelates, and by the sovereign 
pontiff himself. But wealth poured into the Roman 
coffers he saw not—he learned that the funds of char- 
itable institutions had been exhausted, and heavy 
debts incurred by giving them hospitality.* E- 
nough ! enough! we cry, and beseech the good Dr. 
not to convert us just now, by such a tale of the ten- 


*See Dr. W’s Lectures, vol. 2, p. 69. 
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der mercies of ‘his religion,’ exercised upon such 
‘myriads of pilgrims, in tattered raiment, and with 
wearied frames.? But let us first know by what 
authority the jubilee was ordained—nezt where is the 
divine sanction for offering ‘ special indulgences,’ on 
these occasions——then we would like to know why 
these myriads of pilgrims were so poor, and who 
took care of their poor wives and children during 
their long absence and pilgrimage to the holy and 
‘eternal city’—and lastly, whether the priests or 
the people sustained those ‘ charitable institutions 
exhausted by the liberality’ of this Jast grand Ro- 
man jubilee? “The truth is, these Jubilees, as a 
learned French minister at the Hague, Rev. Charles 
Chais, has abundantly proved, are mere imitations 
of the secular games of pacan Rome—and the pil- 
grimages, made to the ‘ holy city,’ have nothing to 
warrant them from the Scriptures—not even the old 
Testament ; while the divine author of the new dis- 
pensation has said with express reference to the pe- 
culiar sanctity of particular places, under the old 
dispensation, ‘that the hour had come when the 
true worshippers should worship the father in spirit 
and in truth, and that the hour was then near, (in 
the days of his own ministry among men,) that nei- 
ther JERUSALEM, or Samaria should have prefer- 
ence above any other places, where spiritual wor- 


13* 
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shippers might meet.? See Johniv. Hence, then, 
this very common condition of R. C. indulgences— 
the visiting of such a church, or such an altar, &c. 
&c. is utterly at variance with the teaching of our 
divine master. But why is it that the ‘ myriads of 
pilgrims from R. C. countries, on their grand jubi- 
lee, ‘appear before their Lord, the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, empty ?? Was this Jewish usage? Or isitac- 
cording to the requirements of christian precepts or 
examples? Paul, indeed, ‘ went up to Jerusalem,’ 
but it was to carry ‘alms for the poor saints’ who 
resided there ; and all who kept the sacred feasts of 
the Jews, were wont to provide themselves, both for 
the journey, and for the offerings to be made at Je- 
rusalem, where were the ‘tables of the ek chan- 
gers, and the seats of them that sold doves ;’ which 
doves were bought and offered by the poorer part 
oF ‘the people! Nor is this practice of selling doves 
&c. in itself blamed ; but the act of obtruding these 
temporal matters into the very place of worship, and 
allowing the spirit of avarice so to predominate, 
that these Jewish brokers cared only for the gain, 
and not, as was intended, merely to accommodate 
their brethren by giving them current for foreign 
coin; orselling them doves, and other animals which 
they could not bring so far, for offerings. It is a 
blessed truth, we know, that the gospelis preached, 
and especially adapted to the poor; and thus ‘ God 
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hath chosen the poor, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom :’ but it is also true, that the gospel requires 
every man and woman to work with their hands, 
‘that they may not only provide things honest in 
the sight of all men, but have to give to him that 
needeth.’ And it is alsoa well known and prover- 
bial fact, that in all proTesTANT countries, the poor 
are greatly bettered in their temporal condition, by 
receiving the gospel. But this is not the case in R. 
C. countries, as history and observation show.— 
What other reason can be assigned for this remark- 
able fact, but the wide difference between the two 
forms of Christianity, in their influence upon the 
mental and moral character, and consequent differ- 
ence in the spirit of enterprise, together with the 
fact also, that multitudes of ‘ religious’ papers and - 
vagrants which the R. C. Church recognizes, and re-_ 
quires the balance of her membership to support ? 
And among them none are so burdensome as the 
several orders* of ecclesiastics, who, as minions of 
the Pope, are constantly filching both from the rich 
and the poor ; until the /atéer are forced, by their su- 
perstitious regard for a proffered. indulgence, which 
their poverty prevents buying with money, to under- 
take, by ‘ myriads,’ a pilgrimage, not to Mecca, 
but, (as equally efficacious,) to Rome, where the 


*This refers to the four orders of mendicant or begging 
Friars, originated in the 13th century. 
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fruits of their hard earnings may have been duly 
transmitted long before, to endow- ‘ charitable insti- 
tutions,’ now claiming the credit of relieving those 
thus robbed and peeled, by such illegitimate almon- 
ers of their bounty, and who thus obtain the means 
of procuring ‘a large treasure of benediction in 
heaven! !?* But Dr. W. gives us a hint of great 
importance as to the character of these ‘ faithful’ 


*According to Dr. Mosheim, the Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Friars, for three centuries prior to the Reformation, 
governed with an almost absolute sway, both state and 
church; and with an authority before which all opposition 
was silent: maintained the pretended majesty and preroga- 
tive of the Roman Pontiffs, against kings, princes, bishops, 
and heretics, with incredible ardor and equal success. And 
this author remarks that ‘ these two orders were the same 
for service to the Roman Church before the Reformation, 

that the Jesuits have been since that period—or the very 
sou of the hierarchy, the engines of the state, the secret 
springs of all the motives of the one and the other; and the 
authors or directors of every great and important event both 
in the religious and political world.” To compensate such 
important services, the ‘ Roman Pontifis gave them, with- 
out license from the bishop, the power of absolution and 
the treasure of ample and extenswve indulgences.’ See 
Mosh. Eccl. Hist. part Il, and chap. ii, of the 13th Cen- 
tury. Here, then, was a suitable machinery for replenish- 
ing the coffers of the Sovereign Pontiffs, and to endow 
< charitable institutions’ to relieve the * myriads of poor pil- 
grims,” stripped of their all by these DNFEELING minions 
of the Pope! 
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myriads of pilgrims to the holy city, when to con- 
vince his readers, (as well as hearers,) that they did 
not go thither merely for ‘a pleasant excursion and 
to neglect their domestic duties,’ he says: ‘1 wish 
you could have seen the throng at every CoNFEss- 
IONAL, [and is not that the place for the priest to 
get money ?] and the multitudes that pressed round 
the altar of God to partake of its heavenly gift,’ [i. 
e. the eucharist, administered to those who by ‘ con- 
fession have acquired contrition,’ and who then re- 
ceive the eucharist asa condition of an indulgence.* | 
The Dr. adds, ‘ 1 wish you could know the restitu- 
tion of ill-gotten property, which was made ; the 
destruction of irreligious books,’ [and such are the 
best Protestant books, according to Popish decis- 
ion,] ‘and the amendments of hardened sinners, 
which date from that time ; and then you would un- 
derstand why men and women undertook the toil- 
some pilgrimage, and judge whether it was indul- 
gence in crime, and facility to commit sin, that is 
proffered and accepted in such an institution.’ 


Here, then, is the Dr’s own exhibit of the popish 
method of reforming its own § faithful? holders of 
‘ ill-gotten property and irreligious books,’ yea, of 
‘hardened sinners,’ who, nevertheless, are ‘ the 
faithful,’ to whom alone this ‘holy church? offers in- 


*See ‘ Conditions of Indulgence,’ p. 23. 
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dulgences, on condition of killing as many- infidels 
or heretics as they can, in a crusade; or making a 
pilgrimage to attend the pope’s jubilee!! I won- 
der who took possession of that ‘ ill-gotten proper- 
ty!’ Did the pope or priests take it in custody, 
and see it, or its equivalent, safely returned to the 
robbed individuals—robbed by these ‘ faithful’ Cath- 
olics? Or, had they merely robbed one another, 
and then went on a pilgrimage to Rome, to settle 
the matter’ Will the Dr. or some of his fellow- 
advocates for a popish jubilee, answer these plain 
questions, or tell us why this ‘holy mother church’ 
did not sooner, through some other ‘ confessionals,’ 
even those held where these ‘ hardened sinners’ of 
the R. C. communion resided, require, or, as effec- 
tually procure, the restitution of ‘ ill-gotten proper-~ 
ty ?? Must all this reforming work be reserved to 
the Sovereign Pontiff and his Cardinals? Or must 
those from whom * faithful’ Catholics obtain ‘ill-got- 
ten property,’ wait for a Roman jubilee to have it 
restored ? Unless the Dr. or some of his friends, 
can answer these questions satisfactorily, we shall 
still think, that ‘ men, and women’ too, can under- 
take such a ‘ toilsome pilgrimage’ only to find an 
indulgence for, as well as in, crime, and facilities to 
commit sin. And besides, how unlike Christ’s ‘ ea- 
sy yoke and light burden,’ are these ‘ toilsome pil- 
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grimages,’ in order to relieve the weary and heavy 
laden sinner.* 

As this part of the subject has detained us longer 
than we anticipated, let us hasten to consider the 
Dr’s third and last attempt at justification or meet- 
ing the serious and undeniable charge, that his church 
grants indulgences, in consideration of works ‘ light 
and frivolous.’ In reply, he says, * Catholics do not 
perform Jess for God than their accusers, or than they 
themselves would perform if-such indulgences were 
not granted.’ Well, even admit this, and what 


*Catholic writers have said that Protestants are inconsis- 
tent with themselves, in sometimes representing the religion 
of the Roman Church as very easy and at others as very 
hard ; but the careful reader of these pages will have noti- 
ced that the conditions of ordinary indulgences have been, 
according to the authorities quoted, uniformly represented 
as being easy. But Dr. Wiseman has here introduced the 
case of what he calls ‘ special indulgences,’ and tries to jus- 
tify them on the ground of the hurd condition on which they 
were granted—so hard as that this reward was scarcely ‘de- 
serving the name’ of an indulgence. But the truth is, that 
the conditions of ordinary indulgences and all that are ne- 
cessary to the salvation of ‘ the faithful’ delinquents, are on 
easy conditions, literally so ; while ‘ special indulgences’ 
are offered on more laborious conditions, but still such as 
suit the war-like, or the roving and adventurous genius of 
those embracing them. And then notice how the Dr. feels 
called upon to meet the objection that the works required 
asa condition, ‘ are habitally light and frivolous.’ 
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then? Do Catholics or their accusers, at any time 
do more than their duty ? If not, either the indul- 
gence must be perpetual in its grant, or forever 
cease ; for on this supposition their claims, if any, 
would be, supposing them to do their duty, always 
equal. But, if Catholics can, as themselves say, do 
more than their duty, why tempt them to do less by 
an offer to ‘ make up deficiencies ?? Let us see how 
the Dr. represents this. ‘ For you, my Catholic 
brethren, know that without a penitent confession of 
your sins,’ [to a priest,] ‘ and the worthy participa- 
tion of the holy eucharist, no indulgence is worth 
any thing.’ As for a ‘ penitent confession,’ we 
should think it always due from one who sins, and 
a worthy participation of the holy eucharist is cer- 
tainly required of all christians ; and for doing these 
indispensable duties, the offender is to be released 
‘ from the temporal punishment due to his sins !’"— 
What is this but a practical license to commit sin ? 
The punishment can and will be remitted on return- 
ing to duty, and for that reason solely. As to the 
conditions of granting indulgences, we refer the 
reader to our first chapter, where he will see that it 
is on just such grounds as those here named. But 
the Dr. says, ‘ small as the work may be, while the 
desire is hopeless, of restoring a more vigorous dis- 
cipline, is it not better to exact that, which, if in no 
other way, by its necessary conditions, leads to what 
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is valuable and salutary ?? And then appealing to 
his brethren again, he says, ‘ you know that were 
not this inducement,’ (the grant of indulgences,) 
‘ presented to you, you might run on from month to 
month in thoughtless neglect, or unable to rouse your 
courage for the performance of such duties.” Oh! 
how salutary! Well, thank God, Protestants have 
found a better way ‘ to rouse their courage,’ not to 
such duties merely, but others—those of the highest 
moral character—by something better than the offer 
of an indulgence—even the conviction of duty, and 
_ love to God and man. a 

To us, it seems the Dr. has here been carried by 
the force of facts, beyond what he primarily inten- 
ded to say ; for in attempting to show the practical 
utility of indulgences, he appeals to facts, and to 
the consciences of his brethren, in saying ‘ you know 
that were not these inducements presented to you, 
you might run on from month to month in thought- 
less neglect, or unable to rouse your courage, to the 
performance of such arduous duties.? What duties, 
we ask ? Those of a crusade or a pilgrimage ?— 
No: but giving alms and reciting prayers! For, 
says the Dr. ‘ the alms which you then give, and 
the prayers which you recite, are thus sanctified by 
a purer conscience, [just relieved by a priestly par- 


don !] and by the hopes, [but ifthe pardon is valid, 
14 
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why not a certainty ?] of then being doubly accep~ 
table to God, through the ordinance of his [the Ro- 
man] Church.’ The Dr. then closes his lecture in 
the following persuasive strain: ‘ And let me add, 
that one of these times of mercy,’ [granting indul~ 
gences—it being the Lent of 1836,] ‘is now ap- 
proaching, and I entreat you, allow it not to pass 
by unheeded. Prepare for it with fervor—enter 
upon it with contrite devotion, and profit by 
the liberality with which the spouse of Christ, 
—[the Roman Church,} unlocks the treasure 
of his mercies, [excess of merits in Christ and the 
saints, ] to her faithful children!’ [Who neverthe- 
less, may hold ‘ill-gotten property,’ &c!] ‘ And 
thus shall the indulgence be, as it is intended, for 
your greater perfection in virtue, and the advance- 
ment of your eternal salvation.’? ‘ Perfection in 
virtue !? By what means? Why, to be sure, by 
this preparing for, and receiving indulgences.— 
Then, since these are granted as often as once ev- ~ 
ery month, if desired, why do we not witness the 
very perfection of virtue, among Roman Catholics ? 
And why is it so proverbially true, that the morals 
of the ‘ holy mother church’ are by many degrees: 
inferior to that of almost any portion of the pro- 
testant world,—a fact which will be more ful- 
ly shown hereafter? And why is this contrast 
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so strong even where Roman and Protestant church- 
es are mixed in the same community, that no can- 
did observer can fail to notice it? And above all, 
why is it that Roman Catholic countries, entirely 
free from the contamination, as Catholics represent 
it, of heresy or protestantism, should, nevertheless, 
be found so totally corrupt in manners and principles 
of moral conduct ? Just look at Spain, or Portu- 
gal; at France, or R. C. portions of Ireland ; but 
especially, look at South America, where the priests 
hasten from the hurried devotions of the altar, to 
the cock-pit. But of this we shall say no more at 
present, intending, according to promise,* to subjoin 
an Appendix, containing proofs upon this point.— 
And now let us sum up the argument as it stands, 
in reference to the statements, concessions and po- 
sitions of Dr. W. touching the indulgences granted 
to the crusaders, to pilgrims attending the Pope’s ju- 
bilee; and those on ordinary occasions. And as to 
to the first two, or the extraordimary occasions of 
‘special indulgences,’ we have seen that the Dr. 
though a very Wise man, makes no attempt to jus- 
tify them, except on the ground of mere authority, 
supposed to be possessed by the dignitaries of the 
~ Roman Church. And on this point, his only argu- 
ment is, ‘ they believed it, [the crusade, ] an under- 


se 


*See Note B, in the Appendix. 
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taking of value and glory for every christian.’ And 
suppose they did; at best 1t only proves their sin- 
cerity, and not their scriptural authority: Of what 
consequence, then, is it to talk about mere ‘ believ- 
ing and esteeming’ things thus and so, in matters 
affecting the eternal interests of souLs, and not 
some paltry temporal interest? And while thus 
‘believing,’ (on the part of those who claimed ‘ to 
impart spiritual blessings,’) that they were doing 
right, is urged in their justification for granting the 
indulgences offered to the crusaders, the utility of 
the jubilee, and indulgences then bestowed, on con- 
dition of confessions, and the restoring of ¢ ill-gotten 
property,’ &c. is the only ground, so far as the fit- 
ness of the indulgence is concerned, on which the 
Dr. pleads the propriety of the grants then made. 
It is true, he makes a flourish about the great hos- 
pitality of the Roman citizens towards those ‘ myr- 
iads of poor pilgrims,’ &c. but this has nothing to do 
with the principle at issue, as to the divine right of 
such jubilees or the indulgences then granted: un- 
less we should suppose that the Pope and his Cardi- 
nals could not err, and what they «believed or judg- 
ed,’ must therefore be so!! And although Dr. 
W. says nothing expressly on this point in connec- 
tion with the remarks we have quoted, yet he has 
elsewhere ; and undoubtedly means to hint some- 
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thing of this kind, when he says, by way of reply 
to those who charge the crusaders with ‘ enthusi- 
asm:’ ‘ but it is sufficient for our purpose to know 
that they who imparted spiritual blessings to the war- 
riors, &c. judged otherwise.” As much as to say, 
that what the Sovereign Pontiffls, Cardinals, Bish- 
ops, &c. ‘ believed and judged,’ would not, or should 
not be gainsaid, at least by members of the Roman 
Church. Well, this may be indeed sufficient for 
the purpose of Catholics, but the question recurs, 
what is that ‘ purpose,’ and does it accord with that 
of Jehovah, in destroying the ‘ man of sin,’ and fil- 
ling the earth with righteousness and truth? Or is 
it one that answers very well to keep up a super- 
stitious devotion among men of ‘ iron frames and i- 
ron minds, who refuse humiliation,’ and must have 
‘ their rudeness of character turned into the instru- 
ment of a penance,’ which, if performed not for mon- 
ey or honor, but to liberate the Church of God, 
should be counted in lieu of all penance, or secure 
the remission of all the temporal punishment due to 
their sins ? 

And as the Dr. has fully recognized this as the 
‘purpose’ intended, it may be safely left for the candid 
_ reader to decide upon the character and tendency of 
* indulgences,’ yea, ‘special indulgences,’ granted 
on such occasions, without the shadow of argument 


in their favor drawn from the Scriptures, and in the 
14* : 
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face of Scripture, reason and common sense. For 
if sin is pardoned, whether as to the temporal or e- 
ternal punishment, it must be on some divinely re- 
vealed, settled and uniform principles 3 such as are 
adapted to al! mankind. 


But ‘special indulgences’ granted to some men 
‘ refusing that humiliation’ required of others by the 
‘ penitential canons ;’ or dispensing indulgences to 
such as make pilgrimages, &c. while thousands ei- 
ther caunot make them, or who would die in the af- 
tempt to do it, would be manifest ‘respect of per- 
sons,’ and that, too, in favor of the most undeserv- 
img, or such as ‘refuse humiliation!’ But we are 
assured that the ‘same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon him,’ and that all his people are 
both ‘strangers and pilgrims,’ not because they are 
to visit Rome, Jerusalem or Mecca, but a city which 
God hath prepared for them in a better, or as the 
Apostle says, ‘a heavenly country’—or heaven it- 
self, as the context shows. See Heb. xi, 8, 16. 
So then it appears that Roman Catholics not only 
act on unscriptural and unreasonable principles in the 
grant of indulgences, but are guilty of the absurdi- 
ty of showing ‘ special’ favors either to men of ¢i- 
ron frames and minds,’ or those who hold ‘ ill-gotten 
property !!? Truly this is licensing sin witha wit- 
ness, or there can be no such thing done! ! 
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Such is the conclusion of the argument in refer- 
ence to the positions taken by Dr. Wiseman respec- 
ting what he calls ‘special indulgences,’ or those 
granted either in consideration of a crusade, or go- 
ing ona pilgrimage. These indulgencies are, ac- 
cording to the Dr.’s own showing, granted to the 
most exceptionable characters, such as ‘ hardened 
sinners,’ men of ‘iron ‘frames and minds refusing 
humiliation,’ and those ‘ holding ill-gotten property!’ 
Surely reason would say that if any were denied 
‘special’ favors, such as these should be the men 
denied ; but such is not the decision of the sovereign 
pontiff and the infallible ‘holy mother church.’— 
She, like a compassionate mother, PRovipEs for 
‘ making up the deficiences’ of those most deficient, 
by ‘special’ grants from her inexhaustable treasure 
of spiritual blessings, and leaves the remainder of 
her ‘ faithful? and iron-minded ‘ hardened sinners,’ 
to get their ‘deficiences made up’ by drafts of a 
more ordinary character, upon her great ‘ savings 
bank!’ Thus far then, or until the time of the last 
Roman Jubilee under Leo XII, which Dr. Wise- 
man not only attended in person, but has furnished 
the very description of it on which our argument 
is based, to prove its tmmoral tendency, we have 
the whole field of evidence before us at one view ; 
for Dr. W. assures us, (and as a wise man he must 
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know,) that ‘ what he has feebly sketched of the 
last jubilee is the description of all.? Well, if it be 
so, what heart, not already destitute of correct mor- 
al sensibility, but would sicken at such a description, 
notwithstanding the artful manner in which the more 
revolting features of the scene, have been painted 
with the fair colors of seeming utility ° 

And here we might pause for the reader to say. 
whether the design of our third chapter has, or has 
not been satisfactorily accomplished; i. e. whether 
this ‘ historical investigation has presented an outline 
of the origin, increase and prevalence of Roman 
Catholic indulgences, with a reply to their own 
proofs in favor of them, and an argument drawn 
from the whole in support of the main position in 
dispute,? viz: ‘that Roman Catholic indulgences 
have been and still are offered,and received for a 
price 2? Should any reader reply to this suggestion, 
by saying all this has been made out excepting the 
‘argument drawn fiom the whole historical investi- 
gation’ in proof of the main position, we reply, this 
has been done in fact though not in form of words. 
To be convinced of the truth of this remark, let it 
be remembered that the word price, properly means 
not only the ‘ value which a seller sets on his goods 
in market,’ but also ‘reward—a recompense.’— 
See Webster’s Dic. Now it must be plain to the 
most common understanding, that a ‘ reward’ or‘ re- 
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compense’ can be as really rendered by a service 
done as by any amount of coin paid in hand, since 
the latter is properly only the representative value 
of the former. With this undeniable principle of all 
commercial exchanges and common business matters, 
let the reader’s memory be refreshed by a recital of 
Dr. Wiseman’s language before quoted, when de- 
fending the crusaders. ‘Whether,’ said he, ‘the 
object JusTIFIED the grant some men will, perhaps, 
permit themselves to doubt. * * * But for our pur- 
pose it is sufficient to know, that they who imparted 
spiritual blessings to the warriors that placed the cross 
upon their shoulders, judged otherwise, and believed 
it an undertaking of vatur and glory for every 
christian.? Here then is the barter and exchange 
principle fully recognised ; an § undertaking of value? 
for certain ‘ spiritual blessings!’ And to show how 
nearly equal in ‘value’ was the ‘undertaking’ to the 
‘ spiritual blessings’ conferred, the Dr. inquires, in 
view of ‘ perils on land jand perils at sea’? endured 
by the crusaders, whether the indulgence granted 
them ‘ deserved that name,’ i. e. whether it was not 
in fact equal to the ‘temporal punishment due to 
their sins.? Elsewhere the Dr. speaks of the ‘ spe- 
cial indulgence’ which nevertheless. he intimates is 
scarcely worthy of the name (!) as being a ‘ reward’ 
proposed by the church to the crusaders for engaging 
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in the ‘ cruel task of war.? Here again is the re- 
cognition of exchange and barter principle: an un- 
dertaking which, while it secured, as we have seen, 
large bequests to the clergy at home, was to extend 
the ‘ temporal dominion of the Pope,’ and secure 
vast revenues to the see of Rome. 


But this point is susceptible of still more tangible 
proof that indulgences have been, and still are, 
sold for money in the direct form of currency. That 
this has been the case Dr. W. fully admits in the 
following language: ‘Do I then mean to say, that 
during the middle and dark ages, and later, no abuse 
took place in the practice of indulgencies ? Most 
certainly not. Flagrant and too frequent abuses, 
doubtless, occurred through the AVARICE and RAPA- 
city and rmprery of men ; especially when indul- 
gences were granted to the contributors toward char- 
itable or religious foundations, in the erection of which 
private motives too often mingle. But this I say, 
that the church ever felt, and tried to remedy the 
evil.? And then to show how much the § church 
tried to remedy the evil,’ the Dr. adds, ‘ these abu- 
ses were most strongly condemned by Innocent III, 
in the council of Lateranin 1139; by Innocent IV, 
in that of Lyons, 1245; and still more pointedly 
and energetically by Clement V, in the council of 
Vienna,in 1311. The council of Trent by an ample 
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decree, completely reformed the abuses which had 
subsequently crept in, and had been unfortunately 
used as a ground for Luther’s separation from the 
church.? See Dr. W.’s 12th Lec. vol. 2, p. 71. 
On this somewhat remarkable passage, two or three 
remarks will be submitted. And first, wherein does 
what the Dr. admits to be ‘ abuses,’ or granting in- 
dulgencies in favor of ‘ contributors to charitable and 
religious foundations,’ differ from granting them in 
favor of those who went on a crusade ? Was there 
no opportunity here for ‘ private motives to mingle?’ 
If not, why. did the decree of Clermont attempt a 
restraint, by requiring that the ‘ undertaking’ should 
be executed ‘out of pure devotion and not for the 
purpose of obtaining honor and money ?’? And could 
such a decree control the secret motives of men ?— 
But secondly, can that be called trying to remedy 
an evil, when no more is done by the church than 
the Dr. has said of it, viz: that certain popes in 
certain councils condemned the abuses? Why not 
atraign, try, and either reform or expel all guilty of 
practising abuses? Thirdly, how can it be said in 
truth, that the ‘ council of Trent completely reform- 
ed the abuses,’ when it did nothing but make a de- 
cree, and that instead of being, as the Dr. calls it, 
an ‘ample’ one, only condemning in general terms 
* wicked gains,’ without specifying what constituted 
gains ‘wicked’ and without decreeing any punishment 
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to those who should even happen to be known as 
partaking in ‘wicked gains !? 

Leaving Dr. W. or any ‘good catholic’ to answer 
these questions as satisfactorily as they can, some 
further testimony will now be adduced to show that 
since the ‘ ample and completely’ reforming decree 
of Trent, indulgences have been sold for money. 


In a work entitled ‘ The Church of Rome,’ &c. 
by the Rev. H. C. O‘Donnoghue, A. M.* publish- 
ed in London, it is stated that ‘in the year 1800, a 
Spanish ship, from Europe, was captured near the 
coast of South America, by Admiral Harvey, then 
captain of the Southampton frigate. There were 
on board large bales of paper valued in her books 
at £7,500. It was a matter of surprise to him to 
see them rated so high, and to hear the master of 
the captured vessel speak of them with great admi- 
ration. He examined them and found all filled with 
large sheets of paper, printed, some in Spanish and 
some in Latin, but all sealed with the seals of ec- 
clesiastical courts in Spain, or at Rome. These 
were indulgences, or pardons, for various sins, men- 


*This work was obtained by the late Dr. Fisk during his 
tour in Europe in 735 and ’36; and as his widow was un- 
Willing to part with it, a faithful transcript of about ten pa- 
ges © on indulgences,’ was obtained by the writer, through ° 
Prof. J. Holdich of the Wesleyan University. 
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tioned in the Catholic Rubric, and the price, which 
varied from half a dollar to seven dollars, was mark- 
ed upon each. ‘They had been bought in Spain and 
were intended for sale in South America. At Tor- 
tola some Dutch merchants bought the whole for 
£200, with the hope of being able to smuggle them 
among the Spaniards in America.” In immediate 
connexion with the above specimen of Spanish zeal 
in promoting the sale of indulgences, we will sub- 
join a proof that so late as the year 1838, this same 
traffic was in progress in the island of Cuba. 

This fact is well illustrated as well as proved, by 
the following letter from the Rev. Dr. Brown.er 
in reply to one sent him by the author of these pages, 
requesting a copy of an indulgence sold in Cuba, 
some four or five years since : 

New-York, Sep. 24, 1840. 
Mr. CHase: 


Rev’d and Dear Sir :—Owing to incessant en- 
gagements and absence from town over last Sabbath 
and Monday, and owing also to the Rev. Mr. Spar- 
ry, our lecturing agent, having possession, for a 
time, of the ‘indulgence’ alluded to, I have not, 
until now, been able to write you. I regret having 
put Mrs. W. to the trouble of calling several times 
at the office. 

The ‘indulgence’ alluded to, is a regular copy of 
the Spanish indulgences freely sold in the island of 
Cuba. Every person who has been there, knows 
that the trade in ‘ indulgences,’ is quite a brisk trade, 
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carried on by the priests. And thus they fulfil the 
prediction in the Revelation. Among other things 
in which ‘Babylon the Great’ deals and traffics, you 
will find § men’s souls.? See Revelation 18, 13. 


I need not stop to tell you what an ‘ indulgence’ 
is. You can see a true definition in Buck’s Theol. 
Dictionary, or other books. It remits sin, or gives 
freedom from the punishment due to it, and is sup- 
posed to free from purgatory, &c. &c. 


This ‘indulgence’ I received from Mr. B a 
distinguished merchant in Cuba. He is married to 
a distinguished Spanish lady of rank, beauty and 
wealth. Previous to his late visit to New York 
city he went to the ‘ Holy Office? in Havannah, 
where is a sign over the door as in all R. Catholic 
lands, with the words,—‘ indulgencies soLD HERE.”* 
This of course is in Spanish. And there he bought 
an ‘indulgence’? for the remission of any sin and 
pardon from its punishment for two years, 1838 and 
1839!! For this he paid down to the priest, (the 
pope’s tax-gatherer,) certain ‘ pieces of eight,’— 
amounting to something like two shillings and six 
pence of our money. It is drawn up in Spanish, 
containing as many words as would fill, say abouta 
column and a half of an ordinary newspaper, closely 
printed. It had figures of St. Peter and St. Paul 
on the top of the paper, left hand; other figures, 
(one was the pope,) at each of the other corners, 
with all the due signatures. It is printed on dark, 


*In addition to this, my dear friend the late Dr. Avery, 
who spent a winter in Rome, told me again and again that 
he visited the ‘ Holy Office’ at Rome, and read the sign,— 
‘indulgences sold here.’ Every traveller has seen this.— 
No man but a Anave will deny it. 
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coarse, dingy paper, of the color of an old bank 
note. 

Mr. B , who put on as grave a face as he 
could when he went into the market of ‘ the man 
of sin,’ to buy it; told the trafficker in sin, that he 
wanted to buy an indulgence from the punishment 
of all his FUTURE stns for those years above named. 
The priest put it all down in the ‘ indulgence’ with 
as much grave solemnity as if he were making a 
man’s will! He as gravely took the money, deliv- 
ered the indulgence to my friend, who walked off 
in utter disgust and abhorrence. He went thither 
and made the purchase to satisfy himself, with the 
testimony of his own eyes; and to give mea living | 
testimony to the fact of this infamous. traffic being 
briskly carried on in Cuba, as in all other Roman 
Catholic countries. And my friend who left with 
me this infamous relic of Catholic blasphemy and 
impiety, is a gentleman of fortune, education, and 
of profound respect for the christian religion. He 
is a native of Connecticut, and was brought up in 
the good old Puritan faith. He sends his children 
to be educated in Connecticut. He cannot think of 
having them brought upin Cuba: — Besides, his lady, 
one of the most accomplished ladies I ever met 
with, and descended of an illustrious family, and a 
strict Roman Catholic, was sitting by and heard 
her husband detailing all about the sale of indulgen- 
ces, and never uttered a word of contradiction. She- 
speaks the English language, and understood all we 
said about the fact of the buying and selling of in- 
dulgences. She was used to it. 


This I presume is strong evidence enough. But, 
in truth, every priest knows this fact—of the traffic 
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of indulgences, as well as any one. But their pres- 
ent maxim is this, in conversing or reasoning with 
a heretic, as they call all Protestants and christians, 
—‘Jura, perjura, veritatemque denega,’—that is,— 
‘ Swear and forswear and deny the truth ;? and a- 
gain—‘Admit nothing: deny every thing about our 
religion.’ 

If this does not satisfy you, we can employ a man 
to transcribe it. But it would be a laborious and 
an expensive job. 

To the truth of the above facts—the purchase of 
this sold indulgence—the high character and honor 
of my friend Mr. B , and of his lady, &c. Ido 
solemnly testify on my word and honor as a chris- 
tian minister. 

I must not give his name publicly. He still is in 
Cuba. And if priests could get his name, his life 
would soon be in the utmost peril there, and I would 
then be the cause of his death. For Spanish priests 
would as soon take the life of a heretic.—and one 
who exposes their impious blasphemies, as they 
would that cf the humblest animal on the street. 

I am, sir, with best wishes, 
Yours truly, &c. 
W.C. BROWNLEE, D. D. 
Colleg. Pastor of the Prot. Ref. Dutch 
. Church, city of N. York. 


In confirmation of Dr. B.’s statement of facts in 
the letter before the reader, take the following re- 
marks from the Rev. O*‘Deonnohue’s ‘ Church of 
Rome.’* 


*As we obtained our transcript of this valuable work in 
the way named on p. 168 we cannot give the precise page 
of the vol. It is however between p. 62 and 73. 
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‘No testimony,’ says Clementius, ‘can be produ- 
ced from any Father or any ancient church, that 
either this doctrine, or the practice of such indul- 
gence, was known, or used, for one thonsand two 
hundred years.? (Exam. Con, Trid. de Indulg. c. 
4.) Many of these indulgences can only be ob- 
tained from the supreme Pontiff; for obtaining which — 
an office is opened at Rome, and a table of fees 
payable to the chancery of Rome, published by au- 
thority. The pardon of a hereticis fixed £36, 9s., 
whilst marrying one wife, after murdering another, 
may be commuted by the payment of £8, 2s. 9d. 
A pardon for perjury is charged at 9s.; simony 10s. 
6d; robbery, 12s.; seduction, 9s.; incest, 7s. 6d.5 
murder, 7s. 6d. Now, is not this taxation a virtual 
encouragement to the commission of the most shock- 
ing crimes, when absolution for them is granted and 
proffered on such easy terms? This seems to be in 
fact the establishing a complete traflic for sins, and 
must be accounted a great source of corruption and 
depravity. ‘ These pardons,’ says Sylvester Prier- 
las, ‘are not known to us by the authority of the 
scriptures, but by the authority of the church of 
Rome and the Popes, which is greater than the au- 
thority of the scriptures.’ (Con. Luth. pag. In- 
dulg.) They were first sanctioned by Urban II, 
as a reward for those who engaged in a Crusade a- 
gainst the Mahometans, for the recovery of Pales- 
tine. ‘To these Urban promised the remission of all 
their sins, and to open to them the gates of heaven.?. 


Did our limits permit, much more testimony to the 
same point might be adduced, especially by making 
extracts from the pope’s tax-book, entitled ‘ Taxa 
Cancellariz Apostolice,’ as translated by Sir Rich’d 
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Steele, (with calculations according to the sterling 
money of England,) and published in his Romish 
Ecclesiastical History, in 1714. But this would be 
substantially the same as the above from the Rev. 
O*Donnohue’s work ; which fact, in connexion with 
the one just given, is a sufficient reason for not fur- 
nishing the extracts to which we have referred. 

In concluding our historical evidence, and by way 
of giving a practical argument on the * Moral Ten- 
dency of Roman Catholic Indulgencies,’ a few ex- 
tracts will now be given from the late Rev. Dr. 
Fisk’s ‘Travels in Europe, (in 735 and 736) con- 
taining the reflections of his discriminating mind, on 
seeing popery as it is in its very seat, ‘ the apostolic 
see of St. Peter.” On pages 283-5 of his ‘Trav- 
els,’ besides noticing the fact of the inscriptions on 
church doors and over altars stating that indulgences 
may be had there ‘daily, or every Tuesday and 
Friday &c. as the case may be,’ the Dr. affirms that 
‘the tendency of popery is rather to encourage than 
restrain vice,’ but remarks: 

‘This might not strike the superficial observer, 
when, for the first time, he was introduced into a 
Catholic country, and saw all the array of devotion- 
al exercises and religious associations, together with 
all the terrors that are hung out as motives of alarm 
and fear to the ignorant populace. If, therefore, at 
this time, he should be informed that the history of 
the church shows her to have been very corrupt in 
the great whole, both in her laity and clergy, and 
that the history of those nations which have been 
the most fully under the influence of popery shows 
them to be among the most notorious for moral cor- 
ruption, this would lead to an inquiry for the reason; 
and a little investigation would show that there are 
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various causes which produce this, and causes, too, 
that exist in the very constituent principles of pope- 
ry. In the first place, he would see that the law of 
celibacy, which 1s binding on so many priests and 
monastic orders of both sexes, has a direct tendency 
to licentiousness. : 

“In the second place, the doctrines are not suited 
to eradicate sin. The doctrines of penance, and of 
works of supererogation, and of clerical absolution, 
and of purgatory, and of masses for the dead, and of 
transubstantiation, not only leave the passions of the 
heart unsubdued, but do, in fact, substitute something 
else for personal holiness. Spread such doctrines as 
these over the world, and give them the ascendency 
in every heart, and you have gained nothing toward 
the moral renovation of man. Let a man believe 
that a priest can procure absolution, and that he will . 
do it for money or for penance, and will he give 
himself the trouble to forsake his sins ? Let him be- 
lieve that he can be prayed out of purgatory if he 
goes there, and will he be very anxious about his 
course of life? Let him believe that, by partaking 
of the sacrament, he eats the body of Christ, and 
that whosoever eats it shall live for ever, and will 
he not trust to this rather than to personal holiness ? 
Nay, Romanism being true, it is difficult to see how 
any one dying within the pale of the church can be 
finally lost. He may have to do penance in purga- 
tory a long time, but he will sooner or later come 
out. Or when he learns that, ‘ by climbing the holy 
staircase on his knees, he may reduce the period of 
his purgatorial pains two hunared years’ when he 
becomes acquainted, in fine, with the various ways 
_ of escaping from the punishment of sin without for- 
saking sin, he will be very likely to sin on, trusting 
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to his' membership in the only true church for ulti- 
mate and final deliverance, and to some of these va- 
rious devices for an early escape from the flames of 
purgatory. Inthis way a man may be very su- 
perstitious and religious, and yet very wicked; he 
may fear he shall hazard his salvation by neglecting 
his Ave Maria, although he rises from it to go and 
commit robbery and murder without compunction. 
Our vetturino would swear most blasphemously, and 
the next moment you might see him raising his hat 
to a mandonna rudely painted by the way side.’ 


Before summing up our argument, and in connex- 
ion with the quotation just made from Dr. F.’s book 
of Travels, the reader who may not have seen his 
work, should be informed that the Dr. has not only 
declared, from actual observation, the ‘ sin-licensing 
genius’ of popery, but has also shown, by irrefraga- 
ble arguments, founded on facts, and undeniable 
principles, that ‘ Romanism has a strong and direct 
tendency to idolatry,’ and contains the principle of 
reliance upon charms, as much as the gree-gree idol- 
atry of Africa. And he has shown most conclusive- 
ly, from historical details, and from the very nature 
of the ‘ principles’ recognised by popery, that it is 
‘incompatible with civit and RELIGIOUS freedom ;? 
and that ‘Romanism hangs npon despotism as her 
onLY hope.? The Dr. moreover, has, by a survey 
of ‘Catholic countries,’ demonstrated the proposition 
that ‘the Roman Catholic religion has a direct ten- 
dency to impoverish a nation, and is diametrically 
opposed to the soundest principles of political econ- 
omy.’ And truly nothing else could be expected 
when we take into the account not only the swarms 
of ecclesiastics, especially the mendicant or begging 
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friars*-—the numerous churches built in honor of cer- 
tain saints, and a thousand useless expenditures like 
that of having five or six hundred wax candles bur- 
ning at the same time in a church! 

But to conclude our argument derived from the 
whole ground passed over in the preceding chapters : 
We have shown in our first chapter, according to 
Catholic authorities, that the remission of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin,’ by priestly prerogatives 
and on the acknowledged and published conditions 
of such indulgences, must, in the circumstances of 
the case, ‘encourage crime.’ In our second chapter 
we have proved, by the same ‘ authorities,’ that not 
only the priestly claim of ‘all power in heaven and 
earth’ to ‘forgive or retain sin;’ but also that its 
exercise, In connexion with the ‘ seven sacraments’ 
of the Roman church, by a priesthood, who at least 
may be ‘in mortal sin,’ and able, at will, to NULLI- 
FY every sacrament of the church to the devout re-. 
ceiver, must necessarily render all sincere Catholics 
tamely and absolutely submissive to EVERY wish of 
a priesthood proverbially corrupt, and leave no alter- 
native but either to do their bidding or perish for- 
ever! While by the proclamation of a purgatory 
after death, and masses and prayers for the dead, 
the ‘ sin-licensing genius of popery in its distin- 
guishing dogmas’ is undeniably certain. And lastly, 
our * historical investigation’ has demonstrated the 
fact, that by the authority of both popes and coun- 
cils, indulgences have been made the subject of a 
pecuniary TRAFFIC; which is much higher proof 


*Dr. F. says he was ‘ told that in Florence, which has a 
population of about 80,000, there were 5000 priests and 
other ecclesiastics.’—See Travels, p. 283. 
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than ‘the rule of any order’ of priests. The proof 
has also been abundant from unimpeachable testimo- 
ny, that indulgences are still sold for a price ; and 
the ‘moral tendency,’ as well as political, is pre- 
sented in the way of ‘stubborn facts.? And hoping 
that these well attested facts, sustaining so amply. 
the whole argument, may be the means of convic- 
tion and salutary admonition, the author would con- 
clude with the most fervent prayer for the welfare 
of the reader and his countrymen, through the be- 
nign influence of Bis_e christianity. 
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APPENDIX. 
Note A. 


On page 42, a two-fold reference was made toa note re- 
lating to the principles on which the B1BLE recognizes the 
forgiveness of sins, and the infliction and remission of ec- 
clesiastical censures, as illustrated by particular instances, e- 
specially the case of the incestuous Corinthian. With Cath- 
olics it isa fixed principle that the guilt and eternal punish- 
ment due to sin are forgiven only through the sacrament of 
penance, including contrition, confession to a priest, and sat- 
isfaction. And they teach that confession to a priest, call- 
ed, (as we have seen,)a ‘ physician’ and a * judge,’ is in- 
dispensable to pardon. Hence says Dr. Wiseman, * Who- 
ever seeks through this OnLy channel, forgiveness, MUST 
manifest the guilt he has committed; he must bring the 
whole under the notice of his judge, and only upon its com- 
plete hearing can we, [Catholic priests,] pronounce a prop- . 
ersentence. This is the Basis, this is the ground-work 
in Scripture, of the Catholic doctrine, that sin is to be for- 
given by the pastors of the church, in consequence of the 
institution of Christ; who has appointed them as his judges, 
his vice-gerents, and ministers for that purpose ; and that, 
to obtain this forgiveness it is NECESSARY to lay the case, 
——in other words, a// our transgressions—before him who is 
entrusted with the responsibility of the SENTENCE pro- 
nounced.’ See Dr. W’s 10th Lec. vol. 2, p. 16. Thisex- 
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ROMAN INDULGENCES, 179 
tract from the Dr’s Lecture, taken in connection with his 
remarks upon the case of the incestuous Corinthian as quo- 
ted on page 104, most clearly proves that he means to affirm 
that the grant of the supposed indulgence, in this instance, 
must have taken place after and upon condition of a prt- 
vate and full confession of the offender’s guilt, according to 
the first ‘ condition’ of indulgences as mentioned on the 
23d page. There is, however, not only no evidence of this 
having been the fact in the case, but there is internal and 
curcumstantial evidence against such a supposition.— 
This evidence is found in the fact that the Apostle di- 
rects the Corinthian Church, in his abscnce, and without 
any reference to the services of a priest ‘ having jurisdic- 
tion’ to act as * physician and judge’ in the case, to perform 
the work, and first * to deliver such an one [viz. the man 
who had ‘his father’s wife,’] to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh.? Was this the Apostolic mode of inflicting pen- 
ance, or ‘ temporary chastisment,’ as Dr. W. calls it. 
so, why do not Catholic Bishops and priests content them- 
selves now with directing the church, i.e. the congregation 
of ‘ the faithful? in a given place, to do this business? And 


when the indulgence is granted, why do they not act as the 


Apostle did, direct the Church to forgive, so that as the 
‘ punishment was inflicted of MANY,’ it may be ‘ remitted” 
by the ‘ many,’ and not by one ‘ mortal? claiming all now- 
er in heaven and earth? It is nothing in favor of the Cath- 
olic construction of this passage that it mentions forgive- 
ness by the Apostle ‘in the person,’ or by the authority of 
‘ Christ,’ since this is stated not absolutely but conditional- 
ly, thus: ‘Jf I forgive,? &c. and makes this act dependent 
on that of the church; ‘To whom ve forgive any thing, I 
forgive also.’ But this is not among Catholic £ conditions’ 
of indulgences as given from their works. How then does 
Dr. W. say that full and private confession to a priest is 
the ‘hasis, the ground-work, in Scripture, of the Catholic 
doctrine, that sin is forgiven by the pastors of the church?" 
No, verilv, i#is Nor in the Scriprure. Certainly not 
in this only example presented by the Dr. from tho Apos- 
tle. On the contrarv, they all taught that Jesus Christ had 
been ‘exalted as a prince and a Savior to give repentance 
[not penance] and remission o* sins unto Israel,’ and give 
no evidence in a single case, that thev helieved the prince- 
ly and saving power had been transferred to them as Cath- 
olics teach. 
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Note B. 


By our reference from page 159, it may be seen that we 
intended according to a promise made to Mr. G. in an ad- 
vertisement through the Jeffersonian, (which prepared the 
way for his /ibel suit against us, laying damages for slander 
at $5000, which he afterward WITHDREW, without a cent 
of damages, or even overtures of any kind from us !) here 
to have given some additional evidence of the grossly im- 
moral character of the Catholic priesthood in South Amer- 
ica. But our space will not allow more than to say that ve- 
sides the unequivocal testimony of the Rev. John Demp- 
ster, given publicly in this community about a year since, 
we can only refer the reader to a letter of an English cap- 
tain, (by the name of Head,) published in the Baltimore 
Literary and Religious Magazine for 1835, who observes 
«how justly shocked the people of England would be to see 
[as he had just been doing,] a large body of Priests fight- 
ing Cocks on Sundays /” 


For want of room for a full Table of Contents, we only 


give the following : 
Address to the Reader, P. 3—4 
Address to the Public—Origin of the Controversy, 5—12 
Definition and conditions of Indulgences, 15—35 
Collateral Roman Catholic Doctrines, 36—101 
Historical investigation of Indulgences, 102—177 
Appendix, 178—180 


ERRATA—Page 31, quotation beginning on line 11 from 
bottom, should extend to word judges, line 4 from bottom. 


Page 33, fifth line from bottom, for facts read fact. 


Page 62, fourth and fifth lines from top, for Dobaldo read 
Dobdlado. 


Page 115 at the beginning of line 14 fm bot. for then, read 
How. 

Page 137, 12 lines from top, for shown read worn. 

ee 144, 5th line from top, for intoxicated read inter- 
ested. 


THE END. 


CORRECTIONS. 


The reader will please notice, that 


‘On the 34 jine of the errata, instead of page 33, fifth line 
from the bottom, it should be page 34, fourth line from 
the top. And 


On the last line of the errata, instead of the word znterest- 
ed, read infatuated. 


fcg-A part of the edition contains an error on the bottom 
line of page 151, by extending the parenthesis to the 
word ** Rome,” instead of closing it with the word ‘* ef- 
ficacious.”? And in the copies that contain this error 
there is one on page 168, at the bottom, where instead of 
Holdish, read Holdich. * 


On page 44, the part of the sentence that follows from the 
beginning of the 7thline from the top, to the word ‘‘sin,”’ 
would be more clear and correct to omit all but the fol- 
lowing words :—** and say they only claim the ‘ compar- 
atively insignificant authority,’ (as Dr. W. terms it,). of 
remitting the temporal punishment due to sin.” 


On page 162, eighth line from the bottom, for contrast, read 
conteat, 


|oré-"These are all the errors that have been detected. 


POLITICAL TENDENCY OF ROMAN CATHOLI- 
CISM. 


<¢ If ever the liberties of this Republic are destroyed, it 
will be by Roman priests.”,—Gun. LA FAYETTE, 


Rev. John Wesley says, ‘*‘ Those who acknowledge the 
spiritual power of the Pope can give no security for their 
allegiance to ANY government ; but all Roman Catholics 
acknowledge this : therefore they can give no security for 
their allegiance. ‘lhe power of granting pardons for all sins, 
"av present, and to come, is, and has been for many cen-) . 
ituries one branch of his political power. * * * Nay, 
inot only the Powe, but even a priest has the power to par- 
don sins ! This is an essential doctrine of the Church of 
naa But they that acknowledge this, can not possibly 
give any security at all; for the priest can pardon both per- 
\jury and high treason!!’? thas 


It isa Roman Catholic maxim, established by the Coun- 
cil of Constance, that ** Vo faith 1s to be kept with here- 
ype ty! ; 
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